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Where Can I Find A Catholic Mate? 


From the Ave Maria* 


Ideas on promoting 
Catholic sociability 


‘THERE are few, if any, prob- 
lems of greater practical 


importance to our young people ‘ 


than that of achieving a Catho- 
lic marriage. It means much 
for their success and happiness 
in this life and in eternity. 
Pastors hold before them the 
ideals and urge them to attain 
it. But the latter is easier said 
than done. Our young people 
need help and plenty of it. We 
are not playing fair with them if 
we do not consider the practical 
difficulties, the obstacles, the 
vexations and the heartaches 
which young people often exper- 
ience in their quest for the much 
desired goal. 

It will be well, therefore, to 
allow our young people, and our 
older ones also, to describe the 
difficulties frequently encounter- 
ed. For more than thirty years 
letters have come to us from sin- 
gle persons pleading for under- 
Standipg of their difficulty in 
meeting congenial Catholic part- 
ners and asking for a helping 
hand. Not infrequently they 
were written to us at a distance 
because they hesitated through 
shyness and embarrassment to 
unbosom themselves to their 
pastors or friends near at hand. 

They expressed an eagerness 


* Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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to follow the advice of the 
Church and marry their own. 
But where were they to find 
prospective mates? How were 
they to meet them? What were 
we doing to help them? These 
were the questions they rarely 
failed to ask. They had a per- 
fect right to ask them, and 
we, priests and people, have an 
inescapable duty not only to 
listen but also to aid them. And 
this means with more than 
words. 

Suppose a man has fallen 
from a bridge and is drowning. 
People shout advice to him from 
the bridge and from nearby row- 
boats. 

“Keep your head out of the 
water,” they shout. “Move your 
arms and hands and kick vigor- 
ously with your legs.” 

The water is pouring in 
through his mouth. A _ glassy 
look comes into his eyes as he- 
shouts, “Help! Help! I’m drown- 
ing!” 

His face is filled with terror 
as he realizes he is about to 
sink for the third and last time. 
He sees no rope thrown to him, 
no boat rowed to pick him up, 
no hand extended to pull him 
out. He hears only the idle, 
futile verbal advice, “Breathe 
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easy! Keep your head up! Stroke 
with your arms! Kick!” as the 
uncomprehending waters close 
in upon him and pull him to his 
death. 

What would such a man think 
of the crowd of people who over- 
whelmed him with counsel but 
refused to lift a hand to save 
him from a watery grave?. 
Would he not have good reason 
to question the sincerity of their 
desire to help him? Would he 
not have good reason to exclaim: 

“What I want is action... 
a rope thrown to me, a boat 
rowed to me, a hand extended to 
me. Follow your words with 
appropriate action and then I'll 
believe that you really ‘mean to 
help me. -One slender hand 
stretched out to save me means 
more to me than all the words 
in Webster’s dictionary.” 

So, young men and particu- 
larly young women upon whose 
slender shoulders the leaden 
‘hand of convention weighs most 
heavily, are struggling against 
the obstacles of social frigidity 
and loneliness to achieve the 
ideal of Catholic 


They’re stretching out hands for 
help. And for the most part 
we’re extending to them words, 
words, words. 


That this is an accurate por- 
trayal of the situation in which 
untold thousands of our young 
people are today is evident to 
all who mingle among youth and 
take a sympathetic interest in 
their hopes and dreams. Its 
accuracy can be further gauged 
by the testimony of youth them- 
selves. . . not only those in their 
late teens and twenties, but 
also those in their thirties and 
early forties. It is then that 
the desire to find a companion 
for the journey over the summit 
and down into the gathering 
darkness often flames forth with 
the greatest poignancy and 
ardor. 

Accordingly we _ shall allow 
some of the unmarried to tell 
the story of their struggle to 
achieve the Church’s ideal Cath- 
olic marriage. The first is a 
letter from a teacher who states 
the case with admirable clarity 
and insight. Like all the others, 
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only the names and addresses. 
And we have done this with some 
regret because the letters are so 
well done that their authors 
should receive full credit. But 


‘All That A Wines Could Uo’ 


Reverend and dear Father, 


Your article in Our Sunday 
Visitor of May. 27 has led me 
to write to you, since I know 
of no other person to whom I 
may speak plainly without pos- 
sibly being mistaken for a sen- 
sual wanton. You are kind 
enough to say that “the hunger 
for the love and companionship 
of a helpmate. . .” is “planted in 
the bosom of mankind by God 
Himself. . .” a “reflection of a 
divine plan.” If this be true, 
then I can at least cease wonder- 
ing whether I am a lascivious 
sinner for having such desires, 
when I wish truly to be a good 
Christian and Catholic. 


But let me introduce myself. 


I am forty-one years old, the 
third of a family of ten children, 
of which the youngest. is now 
twenty-two. 

Twenty years of my life I 
have spent in teaching school. I 
have the degree of B.A. earned 
in summer sessions and a little 
by correspondence. I have six 
hours of graduate credit in 
English, 

I am neither beautiful nor 
homely. I am poor—I have spent 
my money on books and educa- 
tion for myself and those young- 
er than I. I am about average 
height—5 feet, 6 inches—and 


fic, applied to individual cases. 


then, if we attached the true 
names and addresses, they would 
undoubtedly be swamped with 
thousands of proposals. And 
so. 


weigh 127 pounds. Iam healthy 
with no bad habits except the 
one lately acquired of wishing 
for a kindly helpmate, a home of 
my own, and a family. If you 
read the last three words 
thoughtfully and recall my age, 
you may readily see why I am 
concerned. In view of the con- 
cern that economists feel over 
the decline in the birthrate as 
mentioned in Our Sunday Visi- 
tor, June 17, and that Catholic 
leaders feel for the future 
growth of the Church, it seems 
that perhaps’ some one of them 
—possibly you— might be will- 
ing to do something more speci- 


It seems to me that I have 
done all that a woman should do, 
or could do, without making an 
utter fool of herself. I have 
tried to meet. men half way. I 
was even engaged to one last 
fall, but he “gave me the mit- ~ 
ten” and I am at a loss to know 
why. He simply quit writing 
and ignored my pleas for an ex- 
planation and my protestations 
of affection. Of course, one’s 
love for a man who could act so 
could not endure. And it is bet- 
ter so, though I do not have a 
“sour grapes” attitude toward 
him. I prayed for his success 
and happiness, and perhaps they 
lay not in me nor in my partner- 
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ship with him. I have tried to 
accept it as God’s holy will, but 
the wish to marry has by that 
bitter experience only increased. 
I have tried to feel that since 
he was very lacking in education 
that we may not have been con- 
genial; but I was willing to 
sacrifice my cultural leanings 
and to make the best of life with 
him. I would have tried to be 
a good Catholic wife to him. 


There are several unmarried 
men in our parish here, who are 
old enough to be suitable help- 
mates to women of my age. But 
a woman can hardly propose to 
a man, or request a date even, as 
conventions now exist. An invi- 
tation to call would mark one as 
a vulgar “Mae West.” I think I 
have chosen the poorest and 
most uneducated of the above 
mentioned men as the one whom 
I should care for if any. I intro- 
duced myself to him— very 
naively! and casually!—by ask- 
ing to join the parish Young 
Peoples’ Club, of which he is 
president. I have tried to be 
friendly, and he has been at 
times, but that is all. 


He has no girl friend that I 
have been able to discover, and 
I took pains to investigate— 
again very casually! —but he 
dances beautifully with them all 
(but me). Is it wrong for me to 
pray that he may become my 
husband? It seems to me that 
my education and abilities would 
be a help rather than a hind- 
rance to his business—he is in 
the insurance business, newly 
established. Marriage would be 


a source of prestige to him—o 
is the wish but father to the 
thought? I am poor as I gaid 
before. I have no dowry to offer, 

Now to come still closer to the 
point: What can I do? What 
shall I do? I am not only willing 
to, but anxious, to accept the re 
sponsibilities of marriage. | 
mean primarily to bear and 
raise a family. I love children, 
I try to lavish my affections on 
my sisters’ children, but it is not 
the same as if they were of my 
own flesh and blood. I know the 
hardships of bearing and caring 
for them, from observations of 
my mother’s and my sisters’ 
trials, but still I am most willing 
to accept them. 


I have prayed, made novenas, 
offered Masses and Communions, 
but it seems, as John Alden says, 
“the hand of the Lord is heavy 
upon me.” Would it be wrong to 
advertise in such a paper as Our 
Sunday Visitor? I know there 
are men—good Catholic men of 
suitable age—who are as lonely 
and as disconsolate as I who 
would welcome a good helpmate. 
But how to find them? I know 
that not all unmarried men are 
unmarried because of selfishness 
or unwillingness to take the re 
sponsibilities of marriage and 
parenthood, 

I have written somewhat in 
detail and perhaps somewhat 
boresomely. But I trust that you 
have been patient in the reading. 
I am not sure that I am not silly 
to write such a letter, but I have 
asked God’s guidance and per 
haps this humiliating confession 
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and plea for help is the means 


He has provided. I simply could 
not speak thus to any one who 
knew me personally. Forgive 
me, please, for imposing upon 
you. I know you will not treat 
my confidence lightly. I hope 
you may find it in your heart to 
answer this, if it be only to tell 
me to trust in God, to have pa- 
tience, to pray and to take up my 
cross daily. 


The cross is galling and I feel 
more like Simon the Cyrenean 
than like the saints who reached 
out longingly for it. 


Thank you for reading this. 
And thank you for writing the 
article. It has helped to keep me 
from becoming bitter, or at least 
more bitter than I have been. 


Sincerely yours, 
Marjorie Stephenson 


We Are All Losers 


Dear Miss Stephenson: 


Of the many letters which 
have come to me as the result of 
my writing on courtship and 
marriage, yours has remained in 
my mind as a_ well-balanced, 
cogent and moving statement of 
the need for constructive action 
by priests and people. No one can 
read it and remain untouched. 
I recall from a name which I see 
pencilled at the top of your let- 
ter, that I made some effort to 
locate a congenial friend for you. 
He was a lawyer, and a former 
judge in Chicago, and I felt that 
you both would have much in 
common. I wrote him, suggest- 
ing that he get in touch with 
you, using my name as an intro- 
duction. I'am sorry to discover 
later on that he never did so, 
probably because of a hesitancy 
and reluctance which are so 
deeply rooted in social conven- 
tion, 

He was a fine Catholic gentle- 
man, some years your senior, 
and was living alone in that 
large city whose very size is 


calculated to intensify one’s 
loneliness. It must have been a 
bleak prospect for him to look 
forward to returning to an 
empty room when the day’s work 
was done. You would’ have 
brightened his life and brought 
to him the understanding, sym- 
pathy and cheer which help so 
much to make life worthwhile. 


When I learned that he did not 
write to you, I then called upon 
a Catholic gentleman a few 
years older than you and sug- 
gested that as he was a traveling 
salesman, he might find it con- 
venient to call upon you, again 
using my name as an introduc- 
tion. He had a brother in the 
priesthood and came from a fine 
Catholic family. He seemed to 
think well of the idea and gave 
me what seemed to be at least 
a half promise to call on you. 
Some months later I learned, 
however, that he had never done 
so. 

I was busily engrossed in my 
priestly ministry to more than a 
thousand Catholic students here 
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at the University of Notre Dame 
and apparently did nothing more 
in the matter. As I look back 
now across the span of thirteen 
years, I am not too proud of my 
ineffective efforts in the matter. 
While my preoccupation with my 
students and the absence of any 
men of your age among them 
probably seemed then to excuse 
me from further efforts in the 
matter, I now experience some 
regret in which there is even a 
little tinge of remorse for not 
having made further efforts in 
response to your eloquent ap- 
peal. 


Your letter brings out so 
clearly the need for constructive 
measures to bring about the ac- 
quaintance of Catholic men and 
women, so that every man and 
woman who really wants to 
marry can do so. I have spoken 
and written on this subject for 
nearly 40 years, but what is 
really needed is a plan of action. 
It is indeed regrettable that 
while society is organized so as 
to bring about the sale of mer- 
chandise to people who need the 
same, we are singularly lacking 
in facilities for the systematic 
promotion .of acquaintance and 
friendship among Catholic young 
men and women which would en- 
able them to find congenial part- 
ners for life. We are told that 
in primitive society there is 
virtually no such thing as a 
bachelor or a spinster. It is a 
sad commentary upon our so0- 
called civilization that we are 
less efficient in providing oppor- 
tunities for finding congenial 


helpmates than the primitive 
tribes. 

You ask, “What can I do?” 
That is the question which thou- 


sands of young women and 


young men, and older ones too 
have asked and are now asking, 
It is a question for which we 
must find a more satisfactory 
answer than the one now at 
hand. We say: Attend meetings 
of Church organizations where 
you are likely to meet congenial 
friends. But the sad fact re 
mains that such parish organi- 
zations are all too few. Further- 
more, they are almost non-ex- 
istent for middle-aged people 
who, not less than young people, 
feel the desperate human need 
for companionship, understand- 
ing, sympathy and love. 


Surely the time has come for 
us to recognize the problem you 
state so well and to try honestly 
and sincerely to solve it. I think 
the time has come when in every 
city of any size there should be 
established a Catholic Marriage 
and Family Life Bureau in 
which a trained personnel would 
come to grips with this problem 
and would create numerous 80- 
cial opportunities for congenial 
people to meet. This Bureau 
would make sure of the good 
character of the persons who 
apply to it for counsel] and sug- 
gestion. It would screen out 
those obviously unsuitable. It 
would bring intelligence, care, 
understanding and efficiency to 
the supremely important task of 
enabling wholesome Catholic 
men and women to find con 
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genial friends and companions. 
That task can be done and it 
must be done! 


As a preliminary to the set- 
ting up of such a Bureau in 
every fair-sized city in our 
country, we should remove the 
erroneous conception that it is 
unladylike to aspire to marriage 
and to find a congenial helpmate. 
In place of that grotesque mis- 
conception we should substitute 
the true notion, namely, that the 
hunger for the love and compan- 
ionship of a helpmate has been 
planted there by God. The effort 
to see that such hunger is prop- 
erly satisfied is an effort to ful- 
fill a divine plan. 


Is it wrong and wicked to co- 
operate with God’s plan and to 
help to see it realized in human 
life and society? Must we con- 
tinue the pretense that it is un- 
ladylike to use one’s intelligence 
and resourcefulness to find a 
suitable husband? If no social 
stigma attaches to the man for 
seeking a suitable helpmate, why 
should there be any stigma for 
the women who exercises a simi- 
lar privilege? True, the method 
of procedure will be different in 
each case and will reflect the 
psychological differences involv- 
ed, but it should be conducted in 
each case with equal care, thor- 
oughness and intelligence. 


The idea is ripe for action. 
There is no force in the world 
which can resist an idea whose 
time has come. Even though you 
May never have succeeded in 
your laudable ambition of find- 


ing a suitable husband and thus 
having a home and children of 
your own ... as God undoubt- 
edly wished so lovely and intelli- 
gent a woman to have... I hope 
that it may bring some comfort 
and joy to you that your 
bravery, intelligence and frank- 
ness in stating the case so wisely 
and so well may be instrumental 
in blazing a trail through the 
jungle of our social anarchy to 
the establishment of a Catholic 
Marriage and Family Life Bu- 


‘reau in every city in America. 


Thus you will be numbered 
among the brave pioneers and 
the enlightened and_ inspired 
leaders who have lifted human- 
ity to new heights. 


As society becomes organized 
along more rational lines and as 
pastors and people recognize 
honestly and frankly that the 
hunger for the love and com- 
panionship of a partner in life 
is God’s own plan, there will be 
fewer women so gifted with 
qualities of mind and heart and 
soul allowed to stumble along 
forlorn and alone on life’s high- 
way. Before many years go by, . 
please God, there will be kindly 
hearts stretching out under- 
standing hands to clasp those 
reaching out now in wistful 
hunger and loneliness ... and 
reaching out in vain. When that 
time comes, you will have the 
happiness of knowing that you 
sounded a brave and courageous 
note which helped mightily in 
the desired achievement. 


John A. O’Brien 
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Ignatius Smith, O.P. 


HEN I use the term “Loving 

Partners” I mean the love 
of man and his wife for each 
other. This of course involves 
the question of marital fidelity 
and the heniousness of marital 
infidelity and adulterous re- 
lationships. The fiendishness of 
extra-marital indulgence of hus- 
band or wife can be understood 
only in the light of divine ac- 
tion in the institution of and 
the purpose of marriage and of 
domestic society. 

God made man and woman in 
such a way that their natures 
normally demand _ association 
and most intimate union. God 
so made them that they would, 
in the satisfaction of their mu- 
tual hunger, become the aides 
of God in the. continuation of 
the world’s population. Martial 
union was to develop individual 
happiness and perpetuate and 
advance the race. Marriage was 
to serve nature in the fulfillment 
of the plan of the Author of 
Nature. 

_ Jesus, our God, because of 
man’s failure to appreciate the 
‘importance of marriage and his 
failure to meet its purpose, rais- 
ed this state to sacramental 
dignity. This meant that it ob- 
tained a highly religious status 
and that the grace of God would 


Dont Be These: 


Condensed from a Radio Talk* 


Infidelity despised 
by God and man 


flow into marital life through 
the ordinary acts of domestic 
society. The married parties 
became . supernatural agents of 
God and the home became an en- 
trance hall to heaven. The 
union of husband and wife was 
to be like the mystical union of 
Jesus and His Church; they were 
to be two in one flesh, so inti- 
mate was to be their partner- 
ship. 

In the old law and in the new 
law God has been vitally con- 
cerned with marital happiness 
and the success of domestic so- 
ciety. From the beginning of 
the revelation of God’s mind the 
purposes of marriage in the di- 
vine plan have been evident. 
From the earliest of divine re- 
velations the necessity of mari- 
tal fidelity has been evident. 


Amid the thunder and light- 
ning of Mount Sinai God gave to 
Moses ten manifestations of His 
divine Intelligence and Will. 
Two of these Commandments are 
concerned with marital fidelity. 
“Thou shalt‘ not commit adul- 
tery,” and “Thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor’s wife.” From that 
hour down to the coming of the 
divine Jesus God kept the race 
reminded of this ideal, so neces- 
sary for race happiness and bet- 
terment. God said: “He that 


* Address delivered on the Washington Catholic Radio Hour, Sunday, January 11, 1948. 
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is an adulterer, for the folly of 
his own heart, shall destroy his 
own soul.” (Prov. 6-82). “The 
children that are born of un- 
lawful beds, are witnesses of 
wickedness against their par- 
ents.” ° (Wis. 4-6). In the old 
law, these and other vitriolic de- 
nunciations of marital infidelity 
are hurled by God, through the 
holy writers, against those who 
cheat in married life. They are 
hurled especially against lawless 
love, pirates who steal or squan- 
der married love. 


Our Blessed Lord Jesus, who 
came to redeem mankind and to 
restore society, was deeply con- 
cerned by the prevalence of mari- 
tal infidelity in His time. Some 
of His most bitter denunciations 
of the Scribes and Pharisees 
was leveled against their adul- 
terous conduct. It is evident 
that He recognizes that God has 
been insulted by marital infidel- 
ity, that nature has been thwart- 
ed and that basic marital pur- 
pose has been frustrated. 


The purpose of marriage in the 
mind of God has always been 
both individual and social. The 
social purpose has always pre- 
dominated in divine teaching 
and this social purpose is the 
begetting and the rearing of 
children. The individual pur- 
pose, which in a way is also so- 
cial, is the mutual service and 
the reciprocal development of 
the personalities of the husband 
and wife through marital life 
and relations. 


An important, vitally impor- 


tant, purpose of marital union is 
the fulfillment of God’s plan by 
the creation of mutual faith in 
husband and wife. This faith, 
was, in part, a confidence of mu- 
tual and undivided love and of 
mutual and exclusive possession. 
In this light you can understand 
the insistence of God the Fa- 
ther and Jesus, His Divine Son 
on marital fidelity. This means 
that God wants married persons 
to confine their intimate marital 
relations and their affections in 
deed and in thought and in de- 
sire, to relations with one an- 
other and with no one else. The 
commandments of God not only 
forbid adultery but also declare 
“Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bor’s wife.” Jesus said: “You 
have heard it said ‘Thou shalt 
not commit adultery.’ I say 
that he who looketh with lust at 
another hath already committed 
adultery in his heart.” It is 
evident that God, the author of 
the marital impulse, despises 
marital infidelity. 


In the face of such divine and 
rational sanction of marital fidel- 
ity and divine and rational con- 
demnation of marital treachery 
one must deplore the atrocity of 
manifold infidelity in American 
life today. One must wonder 
how long God will withhold from 
our nation the destruction He 
visited on Sodom and Gomorrah 
for their abuses of a God-given 
instinct. Certainly, He has 
never stood by as a conniving 
spectator of such libidinous lust 
—and He never will. 


Divorce court evidence par- 
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tially reveals the extent of Amer- 
ican adulterous revolt against 
God. But divorce courts do not 
tell the whole dirty story. Re- 
cent statistics horrify genuine 
and God-fearing Americans that 
a shameful percentage of mar- 
ried persons have extra-marital 
relationships. But even this is 
the least of our shame. The 
tendency to glorify marital in- 
fidelity in fiction, in the press, 
and on the sereen is disgraceful. 
The general failure to condemn 
it blisterinwiy is criminal. The 
existence of machination for and 
a conniving at mutual infidelities 
is vied with in diabolical malice 
by the worse than pagan tempor- 
ary exchange of husbands and 
wives. 


The excuses advanced to 
judges, ministers and reporters 
for marital infidelity are equally 
horrible and _ bestial. These 
cowardly deserters say: “I am 
in love with someone else” as if 
this new lustful passion were an 
excuse for insulting God, defy- 
ing decency and dodging respon- 
sibilities that have become bur- 
densome. Cowards! Others say, 
by way of excuse, “I can’t help 
it,” as if they were just lifeless, 
spineless victims of circum- 
stances into which they are 
thrown and into which they oft- 
_en libidinously and lecherously 
throw themselves. Some fools 
think this is liberalism, this re- 
volt against God, this attempt 
to throw off the controls of mari- 
tal fidelity by which God Al- 
mighty plans to protect social 
progress against its destructive 


rakes, lecherous goats and liber- 
tines and strumpets. 


The atrocity of marital infidel- 
ity is sensed by all decent people 
and governments. Our own 
laws, in the states, make marital 
infidelity not only a reason for 
divorce but also, in some states, 
a crime in itself. In the un- 
written law of our decent people 
their hatred of marital infidelity 
reflects our primitive Godliness 
and recognizes that only through 
marital fidelity can the god-giy- 
en purposes of marriage be met. 
Catholic teaching supplements 
this sound American legal atti- 
tude by insisting on the fact 
that the unfaithful married man 
or woman is nothing more than 
a& common cheat. They are 
poachers on the preserves of 
someone else, a father, a hus- 
band or a wife. Or they give 
to someone what belongs exclu- 
sively to their own husband or 
wife. They steal. They steal 
from the children of their wives. 
Adulterers are thieves. They re- 
pudiate not only love but jus- 
tice too. 


Men and women, husbands 
and wives who are unfaithful to 
each other, who cheat, are en- 
emies of God. All the subtle 
excuses and defences of a bai- 
tery of lawyers who seek to jus- 
tify adultery can not offset the 
fact that real Americanism is 
based on Christianity and that 
the teachings of Jesus are clear 
in their condemnation of mari- 
al infidelity. Married persons 
who cheat are not contributing 
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to American grandeur or the 
American perpetuity. 


They are a menace to the na- 
tion. The strength and happi- 
ness of this nation depends on 
the strength and happiness of 
its homes. We are a republic 
and our form of government 
above all others demands unity 
and peace in the family. Na- 
tional unity is impossible with- 
out domestic unity. Domestic 
unity is impossible without mari- 
tal fidelity. Totalitarian gov- 
ernment and godless nations 
atomize the family to weaken it 
and destroy strong competitors. 
We here in this democracy get 
the same destructive force dis- 
solving the family, and the na- 
tion, through marital infidelity. 


You can not, as a God loving 
or as an American, be satisfied 
with our growing marital in- 
fidelity. What can be done in 
the name of God and in the 
name of America to arrest this 
deathly growth. God would tell 
us that we must relearn the 


dignity of being married. We 
must hear God’s teaching about 
the responsibilities of married 
persons. Of their privileges 
they are aware, of their duties 
they have lost sight because so 
many have lost thought of God. 
Hear God! The Catholic Church 
still keeps for you all that God 
said about marriage. Hear the 
Church! Know what your du- 
ties to your marital partners 
are. The Church is neither nar- 
row or lax. She tell you the 
the obligation and the rewards 
of marital fidelity. The Church 
will keep you informed about 
what God wants husband and 
wife to do in order to keep their 
hearts loving each other and lov- 
ing God. Know the law of God. 
Keep the law of God. Keep 
away from persons and places 
ignoring God’s law. Give your 
married companion no excuse or 
occasion for wandering lustfully 
outside your marital privileges. 
Keep God with you and marital 
hearts will continue to be loving 
hearts. 


Gister Said... 


The week before examinations, little Dickey said to his 
mother, “Sister said we’re going to have damnations next 


week,” 


Nancy Margaret Hagan 
1805 Normal Drive 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


The Famliy Digest will pay, each month, $10 for the best 
story about what young Johnny or Mary said that Sister Said. 
We cannot undertake to return manuscripts. If you want to 
keep the incident for the future, make a carbon copy. Address 
Sister Said Editor, Family Direst, Huntington, Indiana. 
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Inventions— Wheels On Which 
Civilization Hides 


O. A. Battista 


“THE parade of man’s greatest 

inventions is long and color- 
ful. It is a continuous story of 
the progress of civilization 
reaching all the way from the 
primitive man who first built a 
fire by rubbing two pieces of 
flint together, to B-29 bombers, 
air conditioning, radar, televi- 
sion, or what have you. 


Many monuments have been 
erected in tribute to the heroic 
efforts of men who possessed 
great courage, daring and fore- 
sight—history’s great inventors. 
But, there are many first class 
inventions which have come to 
us through the ages anonymous- 
ly. For example, the common 
wheel is fundamentally the same 
as it was designed centuries ago, 
but nobody knows who invent- 
ed it. It is unquestionably one 
of the most important inventions 
of all times for without it trans- 
portation would be next to im- 
possible. How could a locomo- 
tive, a bicycle, an automobile, a 
wrist-watch, a toy wagon and a 
host of movable vehicles have 
been invented without the com- 
mon wheel, used on primitive 
chariots and wheelbarrows, to 
start from? 


The fascinating side of inven- 
tions is the way they reveal 


Room for argument 
on some of them 


themselves so unexpectedly to 
inquisitive minds. For example, 
Galvani closed a circuit which 
was to speed the growth of the 
science of electricity to a trem- 
endous stature. He had some 
frogs’ legs hanging from copper 
hooks. Accidentally, one of the 
suspended legs touched a piece 
of iron, whereupon the legs of 
the frog moved mysteriously. He 
tried the experiment again and 
again. The result inflamed the 
curiosity of one of the greatest 
scientists of all time. Galvani’s 
justified excitement over the 
twitching legs of a frog started 
the train of events and momen- 
tous inventions which brought 
us electric light bulbs, telegraph, 
radios, radar, and television! 


The excitement and enthusi- 
asm of this inventor were so 
profound that his observations 
were reported far and wide by 
word of mouth. Another inves- 
tigator, Volta by name, became 
interested in the story. He came 
to the important conclusion that 
the effect was tied in with the 
fact that two different metals 
were involved. His guess was 
correct, and along came the com- 
mon storage battery, volts, and 
thermocouples. 


Gutenberg, the famous print- 
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er, was so delighted with the 
possibilities of movable type, 
which he invented, that he spent 
the better part of his life print- 
ing the Bible by this method. 
Nobel the man who was to leave 
a fabulous memorial to counter- 
act the destructiveness of his in- 
vention, gave the world dynamite 
which he discovered as the re- 
sult of a minor laboratory ac- 
cident. Roentgen, the famous 
physicist, found that photogra- 
phic plates became exposed even 
when his laboratory was kept in 
complete darkness. In his search 
to find out why, he discovered 
X-rays. He was forced to call 
the penetrating radiations “X- 
rays” because nobody knew what 
they really were. 


In the United States, Ben- 
jamin Franklin became the fa- 
ther of inventors in the New 
World. His inventions are too 
numerous to list, but they in- 
clude bifocal lenses, a harmon- 
ica, the rocking chair, and the 
lightning rod. The comfortable 
and convenient office swivel chair 
goes back to none other than 
Thomas Jefferson. 


Charles Goodyear was work- 
ing with raw latex, which is a 
relatively useless material by it- 
self. He mixed in some sul- 
phur and began heating the 
mixture. Presto! It changed 
from a milky liquid into a tough 
ball which bounced. He there- 
by set the stage for the prac- 
tical pneumatic tire which was 
to come later because an Irish 
veterinarian, John Dunlop, felt 


sorry for his little boy. The 
youngster came to him complain- 
ing that his steel-rimmed bicycle 
made anything but comfortable 
riding on Dublin’s rough roads. 
Whereupon Dunlop designed the 
forerunner of the modern cush- 
iony pneumatic tire which allows 
us to literally travel on air. 

After a lot of heart-breaking 
trials and _ struggles, George 
Westinghouse produced the air- 
brake. Without this invention, 
locomotives, trucks, and heavy 
machinery would have to move 
at a snail-like pace. Mergen- 
thaler must have strained his 
patience almost to the breaking 
point to invent the linotype. But 
he thereby made possible our 
bulky daily newspapers; and 
million-word week-end editions. 
The Wright brothers had the 
courage to fly their airplane, a 
glorified and flimsy kite, but by 
so doing they stifled world skep- 
ticism about air travel. The 
criticism and pessimism of their 
immortal efforts seem so absurd 
today when we watch huge 
transcontinental skyships flying 
over-head with as much poise as 
an eagle. 


One fact emerges from a con- 
scientious and impartial study 
of the world’s foremost inven- 
tions and inventors. The men 
and their ideas have appeared 
on the world scene at times 
when they could be best utiliz- 
ed. For example, pneumatic 
tires would not have been much 
use without the gasoline engine; 
radio had to precede television, 
and Edison’s electric light bulb 
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would have been out of place 
before Galvani’s time. 


Then too, it is not fair, nor 
in accord with the facts, to give 
a single individual full credit 
for a given invention. Every 
invention which has dawned on 
civilization has come _ about 
through the coordinated efforts 
of many persons _ scattered 
throughout the world. Science 
speaks a universal language, 
and it does not recognize na- 
tional or international boundar- 
ies. It is understandable, there- 
fore, that a scientist in America 
could be working out the secret 
of wireless power transmission 
simultaneously with, but inde- 
pendent of, another scientist 
working deep in the Urals of 
Russia. If we examine some of 
the singular examples of history, 
such situations become evident. 


Watt’s discovery of the power 
of steam did not get anybody 
excited except Watt. Around 
1840, scientists in the Old World 
were outspoken in their convic- 
tions that steam power would 
be a flop for ocean going vessels. 
Thirty odd years earlier, how-, 
ever, an American, Robert Ful- 
ton, was parading up and down 
the Hudson River with his 
steamship “The Clermont.” But, 
even so there are authentic his- 
torical records to the effect that 
more than twenty steamships 
had been built before Fulton’s. 
And actually the use of paddle- 
wheels to drive a ship was not 
Fulton’s idea. It came from the 
brain of an Englishman, William 
Symington, in the year 1787. 


In America, we all believe 
that Morse invented the tele. 
graph in 1837. Yet, the Eng. 
lish can prove that Wheatstone 
and Cooke used the needle tele. 
graph in their country in the 
same year. The Germans boast 
that Von Sommering used tele 
graphy back in 1809. As might 
be expected, each nation has its 
exclusive inventors just as it 
has its exclusive patriotic heroes, 

We say, and with every justi- 
fication, that Alexander Graham 
Bell invented the telephone, A 
Frenchman will tell you Bour- 
seul did, and a German will give 
the credit to Philip Reis who, 
they say, transmitted music by 
wire in 1861. 


I recall an incident, which 
occurred during my undergra- 
duate days at college. My roon- 
mate in the students’ residence 
was a graduate of Oxford Uni- 
versity. He insisted that one 
of his countrymen, Joseph W. 
Swan, was the inventor of the 
electric incandescent lamp. This 
contention sounded blasphemous 
to me, and I immediately took 
up the torch in behalf of Thomas 
A. Edison. The case lasted 
about two weeks. In the end, 
both of us had produced evi- 
dence to show that Swan as well 
as Edison had contributed to the 
invention of yon light bulb. 

What’s the score on your pre- 
war limousine, now deteriorat- 
ing into a jallopy? A Swiss, 
Isaac de Rivaz, was granted 4 
French patient in 1807 for a 
gas driven vehicle. This was the 
year Fulton made history with 
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his “Clermont.” The early gas 
engines must have sounded like 
a battery of pneumatic drills. 
At least, some Austrians thought 
so in 1875. A _ once-respected 
citizen sported a gas-driven con- 
traption in that year, but not 
for long. His fellow-taxpayers 
got the police after him. The 
police drove his noise maker off 
the streets, and threatened him 
with arrest for “disturbing the 
peace and quiet of the commun- 
ity.” In America, a patent was 
issued to George Seldes in 1879 
covering some aspects of the in- 
ternal combustion engine, but 
this license was later success- 
fully contested by Henry Ford. 

The eight cylinder engine 
came from Isotta-Fraschini, and 
two Frenchmen, Bouton and De 
Dion, lined the cylinders up in 
the shape of a V. Americans, of 
course, have to their credit the 
edectric self-starter, “floating 
power,” and a host of important 
inventions in the automobile in- 
dustry. 

The parade of hundreds of 
other important inventions and 


inventors could be continued, 
but their stories would be very 
much the same as the foregoing. 
One thing is certain. Inven- 
tions can and do bring great 
benefits to mankind. Provided 
man uses them to his advan- 
tage, they spread their good- 
ness first throughout the coun- 
try or countries in which they 
are born, and then to the peo- 
ples of the whole human race. 

The United States of America 
owes much of its greatness to 
the inventiveness of its citizens. 
Certainly, it owes its position 
of economic and military secur- 
ity to them. The number of 
patents issued by the United 
States Patent Office exceeds 2,- 
300,000. This number is being 
increased at the rate of almost 
900 patents a week. We may 
look forward to many new and 
important inventions after bat- 
tle flags are furled, and world 
peace is achieved. Yes, inven- 
tions are and always have been 
good and useful in themselves. 
Only cruel, selfish, insane men 
can make them otherwise. 


The Upen Hand 


William Penn was once advising a drunkard to abandon his 
habit of drinking intoxicating liquors. 
“Can you tell me how to do it?” asked the skeptical ine- 


briate. Penn replied: 


“It is just as easy as to open thy hand, friend.” 
The other replied that if Penn could convince him of that, 


he would do as he was told. 


“Well, my friend,” continued the great Pennsylvanian, 
“when thou findest any vessel of intoxicating liquor in thy hand, 
open the hand that contains it before it reaches thy mouth and 


thou will never be drunk again.”—T. J. McInerney. 
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The Adoption 


M, Gale Lambert 


LLEN Drake opened _ the 

orphanage door and stepped 
hesitantly inside. She saw a 
stout silver-haired matron be- 
hind a desk. The woman raised 
her eyes. 

“Mrs. Drake?” 

“Why, yes! How did you 
know?” Instantly Ellen liked 
this warm blue-eyed woman. 
Holding a dripping umbrella 
away from her expensive navy- 
blue suit, she glanced curiously 
about. 

The vlace was spotlessly clean. 
Maybe it was the bareness or the 
institutiona! air which had re- 
pulsed her at first. 

The matron smiled. “I recog- 
nized you from pictures I’ve seen 
in the rotogravure section. I’ve 
been expecting you for days... 
My name is Mrs. Bell.” She 
hurried on. “Dr. Carver wrote 
me. If you come this way, I'll 
show you the baby.” 

To Ellen, she appeared friend- 
ly, business-like and a little curi- 
ous. Ellen was used to this and 
paid no attention. Raising a 
dainty gloved hand, she said, 
“Mrs. Bell, I hate taking up your 
time, but you see, I only made 
this trip to placate Dr. Carver.” 

“Dr. Carver suspected that.” 

“He did?” Ellen toyed with 
the umbrella handle. “Did he 
also tell you that he expects me 
to have a nervous breakdown? 
Unless .. .” she laughed dryly, 
thinking of the last time she had 

16 


A short story 
seen the doctor. He had been 
quite blunt. 

“Ellen,” he had warned, “this 
grieving for your husband is q 
guilt complex, because you didn't 
have the nerve to go through 
childbirth.” He looked at her 
sternly from beneath bushy 
brows. “Now keep quiet and 
hear me out. You’ve got too 
much money. That can be a 
wonderful thing, if you learn to 
use it properly. Make others 
happy, Ellen.” He smiled warm- 
ly. “You could be happy and 
contented then.” Standing up, 
he came to her side, placing a 
fatherly hand upon her shoulder. 

She had learned it was best 
to listen when Dr. Carver was 
in one of his lecturing moods. 
She had known him all her life, 

He went on, “You’ve got a 
healthy body. You’re beautiful; 
but Danny spoiled you rotten.” 
His voice softened, ‘Ellen, you'd 
make a wonderful mother. Adopt 
this baby, or any baby.” 

Raising her eyes to Mrs. Bell, 
she said, “Dr. Carver thinks 
I’ve got too much money.” One 
of the thoughts which had ran- 
kled had slipped out. Saying it 
made her feel silly. 

“My dear, Dr. Carver believes 
you’d be good for a baby anda 
baby would be good for you.” It 
was said gently, as if the matron 
was soothing a small child. 

Ellen turned aside to hide 
tears. Dr. Carver had always 
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been right. But his rightness 
hurt. She couldn’t stay angy be- 
eause he had known her so well. 
But could she help it if she ab- 
horred pain? 

In rebellion, she cried, “But 
I don’t want to adopt a child!” 
Now, when it was too late, she 
would have been willing to have 
Danny’s child. Danny had agreed 
there was plenty of time later. 

But now Danny was dead. 

A flash of lightning illuminat- 
ed the windows. Thunder rock- 
ed the building. Ellen felt her 
knees weaken when a child’s 
shrill cries filled the building. 
Dr. Carver must have been mad 
to have sent her to such a place. 
She curbed an impulse to run. 


Mrs. Bell gave her a look of 
pity. Ellen saw it. “She knows. 
Every one knows I can’t stand 
this sort of thing.” Making up 
her mind to show both Dr. Car- 
ver and this matron that she 
could take it, Ellen squared her 
chin. 

Following Mrs. Bell down a 
long corridor, she said, “I’m 
sorry for not making an appoint- 
ment. I just couldn’t decide to 
come,” 

Mrs. Bell made no reply but 
led the way. Ellen wondered 
what was behind the many clos- 
ed doors. She was afraid to let 
her imagination wander for fear 
the answers might be unpleasant. 

She caught glimpses of tiny 
tots playing while a matron su- 
pervised. Their young faces 
turned curiously towards Ellen. 

Ellen felt suddenly ashamed 
of her expensive clothes. The 


bright red feather in her Paris 
hat seemed to flaunt her wealth 
in these poor children’s faces. 


Hearjng faltering steps be- 
hind her, Ellen turned, then 
stood still. Her heart gave a 
jerk. 


A three year old boy was try- 
ing to catch up with them. His 
left leg wore a brace. He didn’t 
seem to mind, she thought. But 
he was wan, haggard, almost 
ugly. 

His hair was the only nice 
thing about him. Small burnish- 
ed curls were in wild confusion 
all over his small head. For the 
first time, she felt a new sensa- 
tion that she couldn’t name. 

Mrs. Bell stopped too. She 
shot a quick, inquiring look at 
Ellen, then spoke kindly to the 
child! 

“Tony, go back and play with 
the other children like a good 
boy.” 

He hesitated. Then with a 
forlorn look at Ellen, he turned 
away. 

Ellen wanted to say or do 
something, but repressed the 
desire. 

Mrs. Bell said, “I hope the 
baby is awake.” 

Obediently, Ellen followed the 
matron into the nursery. Her 
thoughts were on Tony. In some 
way, she had let him down. The 
thought bothered her. She for- 
got Tony, everything, when she 
looked down with wide-eyed ad- 
miration at a sleeping infant in 
a bassinette covered with a pink 
blanket. 


Instantly, Ellen wanted a 
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baby. This baby! No other 
baby would do. Oh, if Danny 
were only here! <A depressed 
feeling sent her brief enthusi- 
asm flying. 

The patter of raindrops hit 
the. window panes. The sound 
made Ellen lonely. 

Mrs. Bell apologized, “We're 
too late. She’s asleep. Isn’t 
she a darling?” 

he was indeed, with golden 
curling Jashes lying upon her 
pink rounded cheeks. There was 
no more doubt in Ellen’s mind. 
Dr. Carver was right again. She 
restrained the impulse to pick 
up the baby and cuddle it to 
her. Lightly, she touched the 
dainty fingers. 

With a start, Ellen felt her 
other hand gently clasped in cold 
fingers. Looking down, she saw 
Tony. Hopefully, he stared up 
at her blonde beauty, searching 
her face, like a hungry child 
looking at something good to 
eat. Was it the desperate ap- 
peal in his wan face that made 
her kneel down and pat his cur- 
ly head? 

It was as if this were a sig- 
nal he had been waiting for. 
His thin arms closed about her. 
He sighed. Then, ecstatically, 
he murmured one word, 
“Mummie!” 

Ellen thought of Danny. He 
had understood things like this. 
She held the boy close, feeling 
his thin body. The wish came 
to her, “If Danny were only 
here.” 

She wondered who in the 
world would adopt a child whose 
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face spoke of so much suffering 
and sorrow? His leg too, fore 
told complications. 


Mrs. Bell said in an undertone, 
“This is the first time he has 
ever come near a visitor. May. 
be it’s because he reme vers his 
mother. I knew ket when she 
was young, lovely and carefree,” 

“What happened to her?” 
Ellen asked. 

“Poor thing, grieved herself 
into the grave. Her husband 
was killed somewhere in the— 
Oh, I’m sorry. I forgot.” 

“That’s all... all right.” 

Ellen rose. She thought of 
Dr. Carver. She was sure he 
could cure Tony. She was con- 
scious that he clung to her as 
if he feared she’d leave him. A 
distant clock chimed. 

Ellen wasn’t listening. She 
looked again at the sleeping in- 
fant. “Too money.” 
Wealth was worthless unless it 
brought happiness. A lump rose 
in her throat. The baby was 80 
cuddly and soft. Tony’s brace 
touched her body. 

Ellen smiled brightly, “Mrs. 

Bell, I do want to adopt a child.” 
She bent over the infant, hold- 
ing Tony to one side. Danny, 
she thought would be pleased if 
he knew. She laughed gaily, “If 
you see Dr. Carver before I do, 
tell him his patient finally grew 
up.” 
Mrs. Bell beamed. “I knew 
you couldn’t resist her. She’s so 
sweet.” She touched the bassi- 
nette. 

Ellen said softly, cuddling 
Tony to her, “It’s Tony I want.” 


Jehovah's Pamphleteers. . . 


Condensed from Vox Regis* 


As you may know, the Wit- 
nesses of Jehovah were 
founded about 1876, by a dissi- 
dent Congregationalist Minister, 
Charles T. Russell, whose wife 
found his self esteem so intoler- 
able that she divorced him on 
grounds of cruelty. I might say 
here that this is not precisely 
the way an accredited Witness 
Lecturer would state the case. 
They claim that the first “wit- 
ness to Lord Jehovah” was Abel 
and that an unbroken succession 
of faithful followers has carried 
on the good work ever since. 
Jehovah’s more recent revela- 
tions (they say) have been mani- 
fested through the personage of 
a cultured Christian gentleman, 
Charles Russell, preacher, au- 
thor, exegete, and prophet. 


Charging this discrepancy to 
“point of view” we can go on to 
say that Pastor Russelt devised 
his own system not only of Bib- 
lical interpretation but also of 
“Scriptural Mathematics” which 
enabled him to propound his 
own system of dogma as well as 
announce that the end of the 
world was definitely scheduled 
for 1914. The dogma consisted 
of a firm stand for the unicity 
and omnipotence of Jehovah 
God, an Arian concept of all 
Christology plus the most fan- 


* Vox Regis, Seminary of Christ the King 


John J. Conniff 


tastic and convenient system of 
eschatology one could imagine. 
The basis for the whole doctrine 
was to be the “Bible Alone.” 


When the Pastor died (wrap- 
ped in the sheets of the Pull- 
man Car Co., drawing up. his 
feet like Jacob of old), “Judge” 
Joseph Rutherford took over the 
helm of the group soon to be 
incorporated as the Watchtower 
Bible and Tract Society. From 
his acid though imaginative pen 
poured forth a stream of books 
and pamphlets which spread the 
“Russell Revelations” far and 
wide in annoying, if not serious, 
proportions. Zealots from all 
over joined and became heralds 
of the “Kingdom of Christ on 
Earth.” Today they can be 


' found throughout America and 


the British Empire and even on 
the continent of Europe where 
their aggressive, and often of- 
fensive, tactics have made them 
an international nuisance. 


The cardinal article of their 
creed could be made to sound 
like a Mohammedan’s prayer. 
“There is no God but Jehovah 
and Russell is his Prophet.” 
Next they claim that the King 
Christ Jesus is His greatest 
creature. Having accounted for 
Tanquerey’s entire second vol- 
ume, they plunge into their par- 
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ticular forte’ Eschatology in all 
its ramifications. 


Briefly they claim that at the 
end of the world Christ will 
lead a heavenly host to the great 
Battle of Armageddon where He 
and His followers wil! forever 
crush the power of Satan and 
his cohorts (consisting chiefly 
of clergymen and politicians). 
Consistent with their famous 
stand on the Draft Law the wit- 
nesses will leave the fighting to 
the angelic legions. Once the 
victory is secure Rutherford’s 
Pamphlet Salesmen (mentioned 
in Holy Writ as the “Meek’’) 
shall inherit the earth. Then 
shall peace reign. The lion shall 
lie down with the lamb and all 
will be well with God’s world. 


Heaven (they say) can contain 
only 140,000 persons and since 
these places have already been 
spoken for, the rest of us will 
have to be content with a ma- 
terial paradise here on earth, 
which after all obviates the ne- 
cessity of that journey to an- 
other world which (Cf. Charon 
of the River Styx) is terribly 
fatiguing anyway. One other 
thing. This entire procedure 
was scheduled for 1914. Much 
to the embarrassment of the 
“Judge” and his followers, un- 
avoidable celestial delays (due to 
the difficulties of heavenly log- 
istics no doubt) have retarded 
the “Battle” about 34 years, but 
we may look for it any day now. 

Despite such an outlandish 
doctrine, which, mind you, 
claims to substantiate every 
dogma from the Bible, they have 


made a certain amount of prog. 
ress and in many rural commun- 
ities have become a_ serious 
threat to the local churches, | 
believe that a great share of 
their success is due to the fol 
lowing five factors. 


1) Bible Alone Theory. This 
Protestant fundamental attracts 
disidents of all types and espe- 
cially those avid Scripture 
Readers whose logical progress 
has led them via individual in- 
terpretation, to depart from the 
various sects. Bible-belt Chris 
tians furnish a fertile field for 
their pernicious seed. All the 
human appeal which this theory 
lent to the Reformation still 
holds for its new masters and 
it is just as persuasive to the 
gullible today as it was in 1517. 

2) Common-Man Appeal. 
Under this system each one is an 
exegete in his own right and 
their meetings form a Mecca for 
“biblical frustrates” eager to air 
their exegetical views. More- 
over every one can be a preacher 
after a bit of study and all can 
sacrifice for the cause on the 
streetcorners with the Watch- 
tower or by going door to door 
with the phonograph. Passive 
members are few and far be 
tween. In addition the mater- 
ial Utopia envisioned has an in- 
stant sensible appeal to simple 
folk. They are always clever to 
denounce those evils which 
effect the small people of earth 
and promise an absolute cure as 
do our shrewdest politicians. 

8) Anti - Catholic Attitude. 
Hate and prejudice directed 
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against the Spouse of Christ are 
still mighty fine stock in trade 
for a free-lance speaker, espe- 
cially in rural areas. The Roman 
“bete noir” even today is a fav- 
orite and facile target for any 
one who can rant about “chained 
bibles,” Maria Monk, or the In- 
quisition. In utilizing this long 
standing prejudice, we must 
admit that Rutherford and com- 
pany have shown a keen under- 
standing of mob psychology. 


4) Condemnations of Politi- 
cians and Government as a 
Whole. Without entering the po- 
litical arena they blandly blame 
all the people’s ills on the reign- 
ing government officials who 
(the beasts) are hand in glove 
with the clergy of the “estab- 
lished religions.” (I should have 
mentioned earlier that the Wit- 
nesses are not a religion and re- 
sent being styled as one. In fact 
the title of one of their lectures 
was “Religion Versus’ the 
Bible.”) One can easily see how 
a stand of this kind would 
gather to their fold political mal- 
contents desirous of an organ of 
expression. 


5) The Imminence and Auda- 
city of their Message. A group 
who so boldly proclaim great 
things to come within the life- 
time of their listeners are bound 
to excite interest and even fear 
if only by the shock of their 
message. And as for audacity, 
they unhesitatingly identify the 
“seven Angel Messengers of the 
Lord” as Sts. John and Paul, 
Arius, Waldo, Wycliffe, Luther 
and Pastor Russell. Such cock- 


sureness on dubious matters 
naturally has a strong appeal 
for more timid souls. 

Undoubtedly the men who run 
their printing plants and guide 
their Bible Classes are clever 
and well versed in Scripture and 
anti-Catholic invective. Besides 
specious and popular arguments 
they furnish the lesser lights 
with a constant stream on 
Scripture and every anti-Catho- 
lic myth from the Popess Joan 
to the Papal Pact with Hitler. 
They are shrewd and indeed 
their ingenuity at times seems 
almost diabolical. 


The ordinary preacher and 
pamphleteer however in so far 
as we could see was an indoc- 
trinated ignoramus. They seem- 
ed to know the answers cold and 
had memorized two or three 
Scripture quotes reputed to 
prove each. They stick to their 
tenets with a perseverance 
which, though exasperating, is 
at times marvelous to behold. 

However they have no appre- 
ciation of the force of an argu- 
ment, are incapable of evaluat- 
ing a proof on the basis of its 
intrinsic worth and their only 
form of refutation is another 
quote or an adroit change of 
subject of which maneuver they 
are usually past masters. Their 
idea of a disputation is an as- 
sembling of quotes on either 
side and a final tally decides the 
issue regardless of the relative 
merits of the individual cita- 
tions. 

Their combination of scrip- 
tural passages in defense of 
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their doctrines is often laugh- 
able. So much so that it led our 
Spiritual Director to remark 
that they would probably claim 
that Christ justified suicide since 
the gospels say in one place that 
“Judas went out and hung him- 
self” and in another “Go and do 
likewise.” Moreover they have 
the last word on all biblical hap- 
penings. For example in speak- 
ing of the famous “De Ecclesia” 
text “upon this rock” they claim 
that Christ pointed to himself 
and even though one of our boys 
pointed out that the Scriptures 
do not come equipped with stage 
directions they still considered 
the matter closed. 

In arguing over Christ’s divin- 
ity with one of them I must have 
used five different arguments. 
He would amicably agree with 
each step until the end and then 
refute me by almost chanting, 
“The Lord Jehovah and Christ 
Jesus can’t both be God.” In 
arguing about the Apostolicity 
of the Papacy we appealed to the 
unbroken line of Popes from the 
time of St. Peter. They claim- 
ed never to have seen such a list 
and when we referred them to 
History books they replied that 
there were no honest histories 
anyway. 

It was quite evident that most 
of the “Lecturers” knew just 


what was written for them and 
little else. Under cross-question- 
ing on his own subject matter 
one of them was pitifully lost 
and seemed astounded at the im- 
plications of his own words. 


Nevertheless this lack of in- 
telligence is often more than 
compensated for by an unflag- 
ging zeal worthy of a far better 
object. A “Holy Name Society” 
or K. of C. Council with the en- 
thusiasm and spirit of sacrifice 
that the Witnesses possess 
could do great things for the 
faith. 


One thing more. From my 
very limited contact with them 
I must admit that they seemed 
to be very sincere people and 
really at times fearful of giving 
offense. As one lady Witness 
said when she learned that I was 
a Catholic, “I don’t wish to hurt 
your feelings or make you angry 
or I could tell you things about 
your Popes that are... well, be- 
yond the beyond.” It was this 
same lady who, when one of the 
fellows forgot himself and 
started to give a quote in Latin, 
exclaimed in a horrified voice, 
“That’s from the Vulgate.” And 
her words couldn’t have express- 
ed any more shock and disgust if 
she had said it was from “For- 
ever Amber.” 


Mac’s wife was ill, and Mac was running for the under- 


taker. 


“But,” remonstrated a friend who met him, “it’s no 


undertaker you want. It’s a doctor.” 


“Nay, nay,” was Mac’s reply, “I canna afford to deal wi’ 
middlemen.”—One Hundred and Eleven. 


The Good Green Years 


Things that get 
mothers down 


[™ writing this at the request 

of a young priest of my ac- 
quaintance. It seems that he re- 
cently met the mother of four 
pre-school age children who sort 
of took her hair down conver- 
sationally and the encounter left 
him somewhat depressed. The 
burden of her complaint was 
that her life was dull, confining, 
tiring and monotonous and cer- 
tainly a much worse deal than 
that of her spouse. She assured 
Father that she loves her chil- 
dren dearly, is grateful for and 
proud of them. But as far as she 
is concerned she feels that she is 
in a rut, and a not very roomy 
rut at that. 


“Can’t you write something 
for a woman like that?” Father 
asked. “Can’t you tell her what 
she can do so she will be hap- 
pier?” At the not too reassuring 
look on my face he continued, 
“You have nine children and 
your oldest is only 12. You 
should know.” 


Ah yes, Father. I do know. I 
know very well what that Moth- 
er meant. I understand perfect- 
ly. But as for telling her how 
she will be happier, I’ve an idea 
that she’s found that out al- 
ready, 


As a matter of fact, Father, I 
think you just caught her in a 
black mood. Maybe she came 


Mary Lanigan Healy 


upon a patch of grey hair re- 
flected in her mirror that morn- 
ing. Or perhaps she took one 
look too many at the New Look 
advertisements and then when 
she attempted to let down the 
hem on her best dress she dis- 
covered a crevice had worn 
through. Maybe her classmate 
who married Cash had her pic- 
ture on the society page looking 
all leisurely and elegant and at 
the moment she was admiring it 
the baby stopped the plumbing 
up again. Or the roof might 
have leaked or the diapers not 
dried or a certain creditor got- 
ten belligerent or ten thousand 
other maybes might have hap- 
pened. And you were the victim. 
She decided to tell you all about 
it, Father. And the very telling 
made her feel better. Even if it 
left you concerned and worried. 


But don’t worry too long. She 
really didn’t mean all she said. 
None of us do. We who are 
mothers of small children come 
to the edge of things every once 
in awhile and we must do some- 
thing for relief. Sometimes a 
good cry tides us over. A movie 
does it for others. Or an out- 
burst into some sympathetic and 
attentive ear like your own. 


Of course our days are much 
the same if you count our chores 
out one by one. Get up. Dress 
Help the children dress. Prepare 
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breakfast. See what I mean? 
But those are not isolated tasks. 
They are all important parts of 
a terrific project. Each is a con- 
tribution to a magnificent whole. 
Each is a tiny part of guiding 
human destinies. And who could 
help but be complimented at 
such responsible work being en- 
trusted into one’s hands? 


And we are by no means mar- 
tyrs. There is a huge wad of 
self gratification in motherhood. 
All the things we do for our 
husbands, our children and our 
homes, we are doing for our- 
selves. These stalwart lovely 
children are bone of our bone, 
fiesh of our flesh. They are an 
expression of the romance of 
our girlhood, the hope of our 
youth, the pride of maturity and 
the dreams that make old age a 
promising time ahead. They are 
precious parcels of the Creator 
Himself with immortal spirits 
shining out of eyes the color of 
their Dad’s. And we women, 
being the sort of creatures we 
are, compounded of deep rooted 
dreams, merely fitted out for the 
public eye, with an overcoating 
of practical ideas and actions, 
see in our children, small as 
they are, just anything our 
hopes and prayers choose for 
them to be. They are Harry 
Truman or Thomas Aquinas or 
Joan of Are or Cardinal Spell- 
man or Clare Booth Luce. And 
we aren’t just wiping anybody’s 
nose or spooning up just any- 
body’s cream of wheat. We are 
washing Tomorrow’s face and 
nourishing Tomorrow’s bones 
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and combing out Tomorrow’s 
silken hair. 


Those days when the walls sag 
in and make home a tight fit? 
Ah! Father, who hasn’t known 
them. There are the days when 
roadways call and _ highways 
shout and airplanes fly high over 
head and somehow we know that 
Time is racing on and the world 
is as huge as ever, yet we must 
get the laundry out and take the 
baby in for her nap. But those 
are only a few days, grey or 
black, mixed in with the good 
green years. 


Sure, Father, that the little 
chat you had with that disspirit- 
ed mother was enough in itself 
to pull her out of the doldrums. 
I bet she hasn’t any need at all 
for anything I might say. By 
now she’s even pulled her sister- 
in-law out; the one whose hus- 
band had to go to Phoenix sud- 
denly on a business trip and the 
kids got the chicken pox while 
he was away. And if you hadn’t 
done the job something else 
would have just as effectively. 
Her little girl would have 
brought her in a bunch of wilted 
looking flowers out of the yard, 
“For you, Mama.” Or she would 
have looked up into the sky and 
discovered how beautifully blue 
it was that day or else her hus- 
band would have told her she 
was pretty for no reason at all 
except she was pretty to him. 


So you musn’t worry about 
her, Father, nor any of her sis- 
ters. If she’s any sort of woman 
at all, she knows that the green 
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years are the precious years. 
She knows that this busy time 
when she is indispensable is the 
most wonderful time of all. She 
has found out that courtship 
was mere dreaming and that 
this is the realization of those 
vague dreams. In her little boys 
and girls are the assurance of 
the protestations of love her 
husband made. In the children 
is the confirmation of their mu- 
tual love. And she knows, just 
as sure as anything, that she 


isn’t just looking after her 
Terry and Jim and Betty and 
Dick. She’s looking after all the 
young priests like yourself, or 
the nuns in the parish school or 
the mothers and dads of the fu- 
ture and she knows that she is 
not alone. Along with all the 
other millions of women in the 
world who are at the same won- 
derous task, she is in the com- 
pany of the Mother of God Him- 
self, the homemaker of Naza- 
reth, 


My hid Said... 


James, 4, stepped to the porch and looking up at the star- 
filled sky, said, “Mamma, Jesus must have company. He has His 
lights on.” 


Mrs. Roy Blevins 
Guthrie, Okla. 


R.R. 1 


The Family Digest will pay, each month, $10 for the best 
Kid Story. Keep it under 100 words. We cannot undertake to 


return manuscripts. 


Send your contribution to My Kid Said 


Editor, Family Digest, Huntington, Indiana. 


Is there any simple proof that white clothes are cooler 


than black clothes? 


Benjamin Franklin’s proof is about the simplest. One sunny 


day in winter Franklin placed two pieces of cloth on the snow, 
one black and one white. The snow under the black cloth melted 
much quicker than that under the white cloth—and Franklin 
had proved the advantage of wearing white clothes in the 
summer sun.—Irish Weekly Independent. 

A rich man, married to a nagging wife, told her that when 
he died he wanted her to have carved on his tombstone the 
words: “He rests in peace.” 

This she did on his death; but when his will was read and 
the widow discovered that someone else had inherited the bulk 
of his fortune, she had this line added to the inscription: “Until 
we meet again.”—Belfast Telegraph. 
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Hishop Aneels For Mother's Blessing 


Abbot Ignatius Esser, O.S.B. 


HE headline “Mother Kneels 

for Bishop’s Blessing” would 
not attract too much attention, 
but suppose that headline read, 
“Bishop Kneels For Mother’s 
Blessing.” A little more than 
two years ago our Catholic 
papers attracted attention of 
readers with just that headline, 
“Bishop Kneels For Mother’s 
Blessing.” It was the Most Rev- 
erend F. T. Roch, D.D., Bishop 
of Tuticurin, India. He met his 
mother at the railroad station 
and there, in the presence of a 
multitude of people, he “knelt 
before his mother to receive her 
blessing, and the grand old lady 
placed her wrinkled hands on the 
head of her illustrious son and 
blessed him.” 

Mothers and fathers, this is a 
privilege that is yours. Often 
you are urged to do your duty; 
here is one time that you are 
urged to use a privilege that 
goes with the fine dignity of 
parenthood. 

In the family there exists a 
supernatural, unifying principle 
which is often sadly neglected. 
In fact, it is wholly unknown to 
many of those even whose privi- 
lege it is to apply it. How few 
persons there are that know any- 
thing about parental blessings. 
Perhaps you are the parent of 
children. Have you ever blest 
your children? 


God wants parents to 
bless their children 


Our Lord used to gather little 
children around Himself and 
bless them. “Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me,” He 
said. “And embracing them, 
and laying His hands upon them, 
He blessed them.” Parents of 
today love their children. They 
embrace them. Why do they not 
lay their hands upon them and 
bless them? Jesus wants chil- 
dren to be blessed. 

Certainly the blessing bestow- 
ed on children by Jesus was 
more efficacious than that which 
is bestowed on them by their 
parents. So also is the blessing 
imparted by a priest more effi- 
cacious than the parental bless- 
ing. Even so, the parental bless- 
ing is something so holy, so 
efficacious, that it deserves to be 
called the “Sacramental of the 
Domestic Hearth.” How beauti- 
ful is the picture of a young 
mother, imposing hands of bene- 
diction on a child of tender 
years and spotless innocence! No 
less beautiful is the picture of 
an aged parent, bestowing with 
trembling hands, a blessing on 
a full-grown son and daughter. 

Parental blessing is as old as 
the human race. It began with 


_the oldest patriarchs. Through- 


out the Old Testament it was the 
usual method of transmitting di- 
vine favors. The blessing con- 
ferred on their children by Ab- 
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raham, Isaac, and Jacob, are 
known to all that read the Sac- 
red Scriptures. These same 
Scriptures give us an authori- 
tative statement on parental 
blessing. “Honor thy father, 
in word and work, and in all pa- 
tience, that a blessing may re- 
main in the latter end. The fa- 
ther’s blessing established the 
houses of the children; but the 
mother’s curse rooteth up the 
foundation” (Ecclus. 3: 9, 11). 


Many are the Scriptural in- 
stances whereby the efficacy of a 
parent’s blessing, and also a par- 
ent’s curse, is proved. We know 
the interesting story of Tobias, 
how he made a long journey 
with the Angel Raphael, who in 
disguise acted as a travelling 
companion. That was a most 
successful and profitable jour- 
ney. Besides a safe return it in- 
cluded: the collection of money, 
the deliverance of the young To- 
bias from the dangerous fish, the 
winning of an excellent wife for 
the son, and the curing of the 
father’s blindness. Before set- 
ting out, the young Tobias re- 
eeived his father’s blessing in 
the following grand words: 
“May you have a good journey, 
and God be with you in your 
way, and His angel accompany 
you.” 

Nowadays a person so rarely 
sees parents bless their children, 
that he is inclined to think the 
privilege no longer exists. Has 
the parental blessing lost its 
efficacy in the New Testament? 
Has Christ’s coming changed 
the essential relations between 


parent and child? Has matri- 
mony, elevated by the Savior to 
the dignity of a Sacrament, 
been lowered in spiritual values? 
Most certainly not! Jesus, in the 
New Testament, has increased 
the number and capacity of the 
channels of grace, of which the 
parental blessing is one. 


Parental blessing is parental 
blessing still. The scattered 
family and the empty hearth are 
but the concomitant of parental 
blessing neglected. If this “Sac- 
ramental of the Domestic 
Hearth”. were more frequently 
administered, there would be 
more happy and contented fam- 
ilies. The two _ indispensable 
factors of happiness in a home, 
are amiable authority on the 
part of parents, and loving obe- 
dience on the part of children. 


Parents that bless are more 
keenly conscious of their respon- 
sible dignity. In their power to 
bless they recognize the channel 
of grace that they do not want 
to obstruct by disedifying ex- 
ample. 


It is easy for a child to see 
God’s representative in a parent ~ 
before whom it frequently 
kneels for blessing. With this 
recognition come the love, rev- 
erence and obedience that chil- 
dren owe to their parents. 


If your home is not all that 
you would like it to be, try add- 
ing the following ingredients: 
edification, love, reverence and 
obedience. You get them all, and 
much more, too, out of the par- 
ental blessing. These are the 
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things that make the homes out 
of which saints come forth. 


In the lives of the saints and 
the saintly, we find many beau- 
tiful examples that help to spur 
us on in fostering this worthy 
custom. The last words of the 
mother of St. Gregory of Ny- 
ssa, were her words of benedic- 
tion pronounced over her ten 
children, some of them absent, 
some present. The dying mother 
of St. Edmund called her boy 
from Paris to England to bestow 
on him her blessing. The Blessed 
Thomas More, even when a mar- 
ried man, advanced in years and 
official dignity—he was Lord 
Chancellor of England—never 
left his father’s house without 
that aged parent’s blessing. 

The Little Flower of Jesus, 
whose charming child-like sanc- 
tity has made her so popular, 
undoubtedly owes some of her 
exalted holiness to her parents’ 
blessing. The custom of bless- 
ing the children prevailed in the 
home of the Little Flower. In 
her autobiography she expressly 
mentions the blessing received 
from her father on one momen- 
tous occasion. It was the day 
she entered the convent. Hear 
her speak of herself: “The next 
morning, after a last look at the 
happy home of my childhood, I 
set out for the Carmel, where we 
all heard Mass (April 9, 1888). 
I embraced all my dear ones, and 
knelt for my father’s blessing. 
He, too, knelt down and blessed 
me through his tears.” 

You may wonder when par- 
ents ought to bless their chil- 


dren. They ought to bless them 
often. At night after evening 
prayers is a very good time to 
bestow a daily blessing. Before 
going on a journey or undertak- 
ing an important or a dangerous 
occupation; also during sick 
ness, sons and daughters ought 
to get their parents’ blessing, 
At the more important turning 
points in life, fathers and motb- 
ers ought solemnly to bless their 
children, thus, upon their enter- 
ing school, on their First Con- 
munion day, on their wedding 
day, or when they leave to enter 
the convent or monastery, or the 
holy priesthood. 


Send a blessing even to your 
absent children. Before you go 
to bed at night, think of the 
absent son or daughter. They 
may be in sore need of your help. 
Your blessing is the most power- 
ful help that you can give them. 
Protect them with the Sacred 
Cross that you make over them. 
Include a “God bless you, my 
child,” in the letters to your 
children. Your last blessing 
should be given to all your chil- 
dren, when you are at the point 
of death. 


How is the parental blessing 
given? In the most simple, yet 
impressive manner. Place your 
hands on the head of the kneel- 
ing child. Say: “I bless you, my 
child, in the name of the Fath- 
er,” etc., make the sign of the 
Cross upon the forehead with 
the thumb of the right hand. If 
you bless all your children at 
once, simply extend your right 
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hand over all, and trace a cross 
over them, while you pronounce 
the above words. Any other ap- 
propriate words of your own 
choice may be used. Vary them 
to suit the occasion. The words 
of Tobias quoted above, are 
beautiful words of blessing for 
one about to make a long jour- 
ney. Simply let the words of 
blessing indicate what you wish 
your children. 

After reading this, what will 
be the attitude of parents, sons 
and daughters, towards the 
practice of parental blessing? 
Young parents will welcome this 
happy privilege of which they 
perhaps knew absolutely noth- 
ing. With joy will the proud 
young father and the jubilant 
young mother lay hands of 
blessing upon their precious 
baby. The practice once begun 
will be easily kept up. 

But what about older families, 
where through ignorance of this 
beautiful custom, the parental 


Rather reluctantly will aged par- 
ents make this start in the eve- 
ning of their married life. Yet 
they surely will not refuse their 
blessing if their grown up sons 
and daughters ask for it. Nor 
ought these to hesitate in asking 
for a gift that surpasses all nat- 
ural gifts that parents can give 
them. 

Good fathers and mothers, you 
have endured much labor, fat- 
igue, and pain, to give your chil- 
dren natural gifts, life and life’s 
accessories. Generously add to 
your bounteous bestowals the 
crowning complement — your 
blessing. This one treasure will 
supernaturalize the rest. 

St. Ambrose says: “You may 
not be rich; you may be unable 
to bequeath any great posses- 
sions to your children; but one 
thing you can give them, the 
heritage of your blessing. And 
it is better to be blessed than to 
be rich.” May God doubly bless 
the parents that bless their chil- 


blessing was never given? dren. 


What's Your Color? 


Churchill likes blue. Napoleon was fond of red, and Hitler 
plumped for brown, the melancholic color. Many famous poets 
and painters (amongst them Shakespeare and Michelangelo) 
were fond of blue, while musicians favor green. 

There is even some significance in the color of the ink that 
you use—if we accept the evidence of tests with 8,000 people 
as conclusive. 

The use of black ink shows sound opinions, blue ink a happy 
balance between intellect and sentimentality. Violet ink is used 
by people of choleric temperament and by people inclined to 
be impulsive. Red ink is worst; it shows a tendency to domi- 
nate others, and reveals obstinacy and quarrelsomeness.—Times 
Pictorial. 
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Agnes Rehder 


i CAN’T remember when a pair 

of shoes so magnetized me as 
did that pair of lizard pumps in 
the window. Added to the insidi- 
ous effect of the pumps on my 
self-restraint, was the fact that 
according to red-lettered 
sign plastered across plate glass 
this was bargain day. 


I placed one foot inside the 
door and was virtually tackled 
by a square-built fellow with an 
out-thrust jaw. He looked more 
like he belonged in a wrestling 
hall than a shoe store. However, 
there was that deference about 
him which puts the finger on 
any man who manages a shoe 
store. Other women can’t fail 
to know what I mean. You know 
how they beam on you quixoti- 
cally and how they keep rubbing 
their hands together as though 
enjoying some ripping, private 
joke. 

In that instant you almost de- 
cide that you don’t need a pair 
of shoes after all. But it is too 
late by that time, of course, He 
has you and there is no escaping 
the high pressure chamber. This 
doorman or manager steers you 
politely but inexorably to a seat. 

There you are turned over to 
the super-duper salesman who 
aims to sell you a pair of shoes 
at all costs. That is, the cost to 
you is irrelevant—just as long 
as it doesn’t cost him his job. 


The Shoe Salesman And | 


I liked the 
lizard pumps, but 


As soon as he had seated me 
and solicitously placed a smoke 
stand within fingertip reach, 
Hercules nabbed an_ itinerant 
salesman who was passing by on 
his way to another customer, 
That’s another feature I adore 
about buying shoes, the way the 
clerk waits on you and then 
sneaks around behind your back 
and waits on a couple of other 
customers, 


Well, the salesman whom 
Hercules picks out for me is 
rather on the tall side, rather 
youngish. Self-assurance and ef- 
ficiency seemed to radiate from 
every seam of his blue serge. 
The very way in which he came 
strutting over was flavored with 
condescension. I saw at once 
that Salesman and I weren't 
going to hit it off very well. 

Without preliminary, he grip- 
ped my foot in a brisk manner 
that all but dislocated my hip. 
Shoe salesmen have various ap- 


proaches. His was the type 
designated to intimidate the 
customer. That way, with the 


customer in a state of apprehen- 
sion, she won’t be apt to have 
any ideas about seeing every 
style in the store, 

Without a word, Salesman 
The Terrible, ripped off my 
right shoe. Vanishing for an 
instant, he returned with 4 
measuring stick. 
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“Step down,” he ordered. 

I sidled from the seat obse- 
quiously, then almost’ overs 
balanced as the stick was whisk- 
ed from underfoot. 

“What did you have in mind, 
madam,” he queried, regarding 
me in a bored manner, 

“The lizard pumps in the 
window.” 


By the time I had finished the 
sentence he was already striding 
toward the shelves of boxes on 
the far side of the room. 

I naturally assumed that I was 
going to receive prompt service. 
I was wrong. Twenty minutes 
later I was still sitting there, 
grimly puffing on a cigaret, my 
one unshod foot slowly growing 
numb from exposure, 

I finally espied him waiting on 
two other women in different 
localities. Oh, he thought he was 
a clever fellow. He had each of 
us situated where she must 
crane her neck to observe his 
surreptitious activities. 

Presently, he breezed over 
with a pair of snakeskin sandals. 
“No,” I wailed. “No, I wanted 
lizard-skin pumps.” 

“Oh, yes, of course. Just one 
moment, lady.” 


“Would you mind,” I said as- 
sertively, “bringing them over 
right away. I’ve been waiting 
almost half an hour.” 
“Madam,” the clerk said with 
dignity, “I am serving you as 
expeditiously as possible.” 

Much to my surprise, the next 
pair of shoes he brought over 


were lizard pumps like those in 
the window. “Um, they’re love- 
ly,” I drooled. 


“Yes, they’re one of our best 
numbers,” Salesman The Ter- 
rible agreed glibly. “Lovely on 
your foot—very flattering. You’ll 
find this shoe is long wearing 
too—will outlast any of the 
other fabrics, any of them. 
Patent leather, suede—how does 
it feel? Dandy fit. Try the other 
one? Fine. Just a minute Ill 
get it for you.” 


All this time I’d been trying 
to blurt out that the shoe was 
pinching my foot in five differ- 
ent places. While he was gone, 
I hastily removed the shoe. At 
least if I couldn’t get in a word, 
I would just sit on my stocking- 
ed foot and thus prevent his 
gouging it back into the under- 
sized pump. 

There followed another wait 
of some fifteen minutes before 
he charged up with the other 
pump neatly tucked under his 
arm. “I was delayed a bit,” he 
laughed. 

I didn’t smile back, “The 
pump is too small. I take a seven 
A. That shoe must be at least a 
six, triple A. And would you try 
to make it a little faster this 
time? I don’t think my husband 
is going to like it when I tell 
him dinner isn’t started because 
I’ve been spending all day in a 
shoe store trying to buy a pair 
of lizard pumps.” 

I didn’t quite catch his reply. 
He appeared to be muttering 
something to himself. I remem- 
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ber the hands of the clock point- 
ing to four as he climbed up the 
portable ladder and took down a 
box from the highest shelf. He 
removed from the box a pair of 
navy blue, everyday shoes with 
laces, so dreadfully practical 
they were probably equipped 
with iron arch supports and non- 
skid soles. 

He delivered these, without 
once glancing in my direction, 
to a formidable, gray-haired 
matron wearing a pince-nez. In 
amazement, I noticed that she 
had him thoroughly bluffed and 
was running the circus to suit 
herself over there. He was go- 
ing to put the shoe on her foot, 
but with an imperious shake of 
her head, she _ indicated the 
footstool. Then adjusting her- 
self comfortably, meticulously 
straightening her coat and re- 
trieving a package that had slid 
from her lap during this ritual, 
she was ready to try on the shoe. 
I could almost see the beads of 
perspiration standing out on our 
astute young man’s brow. 


While she walked back and 
forth, flexing her instep, rocking 
back on her heels and practic- 
ing some of her newest ballet 
steps, the clerk crept off. She 
stepped up to the mirror and 
looked at the shoe with her 
pince-nez on and again with her 
pince-nez off. Stepping back 
from the mirror, she went 
through the whole routine again. 

I don’t know how long our 
shoe clerk had been waiting for 
me to notice him. I was still 
strenuously craning my neck 


when he tapped me on the shoul- 
der. “Lady,” he said with some- 
thing very much akin to pugnac- 
ity in his manner, “do you want 
to try on these seven A’s or 
not?” 

I twisted my neck into place, 
“T haven’t been sitting here all 
this time because I need the 
rest,” I replied sententiously. “I 
came in here to try on lizard 
pumps. It isn’t my fault I’m 
not on my way out of the store 
by now with the shoes under my 
arm.” 


Without a word he crooked his 
knee and extended one pump pre- 
paratory to slipping it on my 
foot. I was all set to shake my 
head imperiously and motion to- 
ward the footstool. But uncere- 
moniously I was again yanked 
half way off the seat. This time 
he placed both pumps on my feet. 
He actually waited for me to 
walk back and forth in them sev- 
eral times. Paradoxically, they 
fitted perfectly. And they look- 
ed like the last work in fashion. 


I was delighted and almost in- 
clined to let bygones be bygones. 
“T’ll take them,” I sighed hap- 
pily. 

While he made out the sales 
slip, I extracted my billfold from 
my purse. I was certainly glad 
I had happened into the store on 
bargain day. I could hardly be- 
lieve genuine lizard pumps could 
sell at such a low price. 

“That will be $14.98,” the 
salesman informed me peremp- 
torily. 

I was thunderstruck for an in- 
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stant—until it dawned on me 
that he had probably forgotten 
the store was having a sale and 
the lizard pumps were marked 
down. 

“But you are mistaken. The 
sign on the window says plainly 
‘all shoes in this window, 
$6.98.’ ” 


letters underneath that, ‘and 
up.’ ” 

Well, I couldn’t buy the pumps 
after all. All I had was a ten 
dollar bill. I was rather disap- 
pointed. But from the expres- 
sion on that salesman’s face any- 
one would have thought for all 
the world that he was the one 


“That’s right,” he said wear- who'd been wasting his time in- 
ily, “but it also says in plain stead of me. 


Bond And Free 


A woman is in real bondage when she is prevented, by cir- 
cumstances in which she is violently detained, from the free 
evolution of her natural powers and aptitudes, and from develop- 
ing into perfect womanhood. She is liberated when, these ob- 
stacles being removed, she may without undue hindrance, work 
towards that human perfection which is proper to herself. But 
the feminists do not understand the term in this sense. Free- 
dom for them means nothing more than the relief from cer- 
tain social and economic disabilities, and the provision of 
equal opportunities with men in the field of human endeavor. 
Freedom, in this sense, comes to imply simply the power to be 
man’s competitor in the arena of life . . . Woman becomes a 
rival and... an imitator of man.—Leclercq-Hanley, Marriage 
and the Family. 

“Any rags? Any old iron?” chanted the dealer as he 
knocked at the suburban villa? The man of the house opened 
the door. 

“No, go away,” he snapped irritably. 
you. My wife is away.” 

The itinerant merchant hesitated a moment and then in- 
quired: “Any old bottles?” 


“There’s nothing for 


An old Irishman was taken suddenly ill, and all the local 
housewives came in to see what could be done for him. One, 
Mary Nally by name, suggested that they should give him 
whiskey. 

As they were all talking, however, suggesting different 
remedies, nobody paid any attention to her. Then the agonized 
voice of the patient was heard from the bed saying: “Can’t ye 
let Mary Nally talk again!”—Inisfail. 
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L. A. Grinton 


\s your child hard of hearing? 

Before answering no, ask 
yourself another question—how 
do you know? Excluding the 
deaf an estimated one million 
children in the United States 
have some degree cf impaired 
hearing. 


Paul is so different from his 
brothers and sisters who enjoy 
playing together. He prefers 
his own company. V/ith a far- 
away look in his clear eyes he 
sometimes has to be spoken to 
sharply to bring his thoughts 
back to his immediate surround- 
ings. Paul’s mother thinks that 
of her children he is destined 
for a meditative life. 


In another family, Tommy is 
already in school. He too is 
different from the others in his 
family. They are bright where 
he is dull. His stupidity must 
be taxing even to Sister Evelyn 
who has great patience and suc- 
cess with small children. Tom- 
my’s mother is ashamed and 
hopes he will grow out of his 
backwardness. 

There is something tragic in 
the hopes of Paul’s mother and 
the fears of Tommy’s. Although 
the boys’ mothers see them as 
being poles apart their behavi- 
our arises from a common cause, 
Both boys are hard of hearing. 
Paul is not a little mystic nor is 


Uh Sav Can You Hear? 


Million children 
dowt hear well 


Tommy a dunce. Like many 
other children their defective 
hearing has been overlooked be- 
cause their parents do not know 
how to recognize it. 


In fewer cases it is suspected 
but parents cover up the 
th iaaian with other excuses for 
the pos sible symptoms. ‘To one 
mother “ear trouble” means mas- 
toid difficulty and she fears this 
and won’t accept the idea. Again 
deafness if feolishly looked on 
as synonomous with being crip- 
pled and since the “deformity” 
doesn’t show no attention is 
given the symptoms. 


When the condition of impair- 
ed hearing is unsuspected or 
whitewashed, parents are con- 
tributing to what may develop 
into a serious handicap for their 
children. An _ authority has 
stated that 60% of deafness 
among adults could have been 
prevented in childhood had at- 
tention and treatment been giv- 
en to the early symptoms. 

Today impaired hearing in 
children can be improved and 
often corrected entirely. The 
procedure depends entirely upon 
the cause. In children, faulty 
hearing may result from enlarg- 
ed adenoid tissue which causes 
infection of the middle ear. On 
medical advice the tonsils and 
adenoids may be removed. This 


OH SAY CAN 


is the most commonly perform- 
ed operation in the United 
States. Small children may in- 
ject small objects in the ear and 
block up the outer canal. Con- 
trary to popular belief a young- 
ster may do this without caus- 
ing himself discomfort. Beads, 
rice, and stones have been found 
packed into the ear. The child’s 
hearing has been muffled but 
he was not otherwise troubled. 
Undetected cases have grown to 
adulthood before a_ button or 
other smooth object has been 
found imbedded in the ear. 


Any infection of the middle 
ear will dull the hearing. Such 
infection may be the aftermath 
of pneumonia, influenza, whoop- 
ing cough, scarlet fever and like 
diseases. Again early detection 
and attention can prevent a per- 
manent hearing impairment. 
Thus there is everything to gain 
by knowing whether or not your 
children’s hearing is normal. 
The time for greatest alertness 
should be during the child’s ear- 
ly years. The United States De- 
partment of Health states that 
75% of deafness occurs before 
the fifth year. 


The best way to find out if 
your children’s hearing is nor- 
mal is to have it tested by an 
ear specialist or a well quaili- 
fied physician. However, there 
are a number of observations 
that you can make yourself. 
Here are some of the more like- 
ly symptoms of poor hearing: 

Lack of attention when spok- 
en to and disinterest in gener- 
al conversation. 
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An exaggerated attention to 
what is being said. (The child 
is straining to hear). 


A bird-like tilting of the head, 
a characteristic that is often 
smiled upon as being cute. (He’s 
turning his head to get his best 
ear next to the speaker). 


Failure to answer questions. 

Does not carry out instruc- 
tions well. (He has not heard 
them properly). 

Mouth-breathing. 

Mispronounces ordinary 
words. (He’s never fully heard 
them and does not know how 
they sound). 

Speaks in a nasal monotone. 

Slow in learning to talk. 

Retarded in school compared 
to class average. 

Discharges from the ear. 

Marked fatigue. (He’s been 
using his nervous energy in a 
constant effort to hear). 

Of these symptoms the one 
which should be given imme- 
diate medical attention is any 
discharge from the ear which is 
a danger signal. The more of 
the symptoms the child mani- 
fests the more likely his ability 
to hear is below normal. Under- 
standably a child having but one 
or two of these symptoms is not 
necessarily hard of hearing, as 
they may arise from other 
causes. Any tendency, however, 
to fall into this general symptom 
picture should be enough to en- 
courage a parent to obtain pro- 
fessional opinion. The doctor 
should be approached with con- 
fidence and hope, for today cor- 
rection is often possible. 
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Paul can be one with his 
brothers and sisters. His im- 
pairment may be found to be as 
little as 15% loss in both ears. 
His slight impairment may be 
overcome entirely through ap- 
propriate and perhaps simple 
treatment. 

Tommy, once it is known that 
his hearing is weaker than that 
of the other children, will be 
moved up a seat in front of his 
class. Even this may be suf- 
ficient to put him on a par with 
the rest of his classmates. Too, 
his handicap may be corrected 
with treatment. 


All of the Pauls and Tommys 
and Marys and Annes who are 
hard of hearing in the United 
States should have this oppor- 
tunity to become a part of a 
fuller world—to have a seat up 
in front. 

This article is written in the 
interest of the youngsters who 
are hard of hearing. But it is 
also hoped that the majority of 
you who apply the suggestions 
to your own children will find 
that their hearing is normal. 
You will want to keep it that 
way. Since prevention is al- 
ways easier than correction here 
are some suggestions: 

You will please your child and 
perhaps preserve his hearing if 
you don’t attempt to remove all 
of the visible wax from his ears. 


Normally the action of the jaws 
works the wax forward to where 
it can be removed. Do not try 
to remove wax with a bobby. 
pin or sharp instrument. Prod- 
ding may force the wax back 
into the ear with injury to the 
drum membrance. Even a cot- 
ton swab should be used gently 
and not placed far into the ear, 
If a marked accumulation of 
hard wax accumulates a visit to 
the doctor who will remove it 
and show you the procedure is 
recommended, 


Occasionally an insect gets in- 
to the ear. Tepid water may be 
gently put into the ear canal to 
float the insect out. If this fails 
a doctor’s assistance is suggesi- 
ed 


Instruct your child not to 
blow his nose violently. The 
best procedure is to blow one 
nostril at a time. 

Protect your child against 
colds. If he gets one keep him 
indoors until it has broken. Re- 
spiratory infections can lead to 
ear trouble. 

Avoid the aftermath of ear 
complications by having medical 
attention for infectious diseases 
even if the child has only a mild 
case, 

Remember that the majority 
of factors which may result in 
deafness can be prevented. 


For all nations combined, the war cost a trillion dollars— 


1,000 billions. 


For this sum every family in the world could 


have a new six-room house and a car, and every town of 5,000 


a new hospital and school.—Assisi. 


Round (The World) Hobin 


An exchange of 
hobbyists’ ideas 


A Round Robin is not a bird— 
but there are now more 
than 2,000 of them flying merri- 
ly through Uncle Sam’s mail, 
and the number is increasing 
every day. 

The Round Robin is 2a new 
and intriguing group letter by 
means of which people scatter- 
ed over the world communicate 
about their hobbies. 


Some of these hobbyists live 
in far away places and on re- 
mote farms, others in cities and 
quiet little country towns. They 
come from almost every walk of 
life, from the professional man 
to the little new bride setting up 
housekeeping in the made-over 
garage, 

All have one common and ab- 
sorbing interest—the “Robin” 
to which they belong. Hobbies 
range from gardening to stars, 
stamps, seashells, poultry, 
mosses, birds, homemaking and 
even philosophy. Gardening and 
flowers are the most popular. 

In Maine, in the beautiful lit- 
tle village of Harpswell-on-the- 
Hill, lives an elderly gentleman 
whose life’s work is the hybrid- 
ization of rare plants. His 
correspondence about flowers 
reaches the outermost parts of 
the earth. 

Among others, he receives 
seeds that must be carried by 


Mary Keith Cody 
natives over “The Bronze 
Chains,” a difficult mode of 


travel by Dak runners in the 


hinterlands of the Himalayas. 


The story of “The Bronze 
Chains” is romantic. The old 
gentleman first heard of them 
a few years ago when he got a 
letter from the ruler of a small 
Asiatic state. The ruler had 
heard that our friend in Maine 
possessed a tree in full bearing 
of the Manchurian Apricot. The 
natives of the ruler’s country 
depended on the dried fruit of 
this tree for sweets, and a 
blight had struck. 


An officer of another country, 
stationed there, remembered 
having met our flower-breeding 
friend at a summer resort in 
Maine years before and of his 
having grown the tree from seed 
sent him from the Orient. He 
told the Asiatic ruler. An ex- 
change of seeds followed, deliv- 
ered over The Bronze Chains. 


The chains constitute a bridge 
or footpath along the side of a 
gorge through mountains other- 
wise impassible. They are said to 
have been placed by command of 
a general of Alexander the 
Great of Macedonia. This route 
is used during the cold season 
for the passage of mail and 
such light merchandise as Dak 
runners may carry. 
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It takes months for seeds from 
the Himalayas to reach the gen- 
tleman in Maine, but in his 
capable hands they thrive and 
multiply. The record of their 
lives from seed to flower is the 
delight of the members of the 
Robin clubs he directs. 


Exotic tropical beauty at the 
other end of the nation sur- 
rounds the home of a woman 
who lives on a tiny island in the 
Gulf of Mexico off the coast of 
Texas. By way of the Robin, 
people in ten states enjoy her 
experiences and profit by them. 


On a vast and lonely Iowa 
farm another Robinite, strug- 
gling to carry on alone after the 
death of her husband, walks in 
beauty among her flowers and 
shares it with others all over 
the country. She has friendly 
letters to look forward to in re- 
turn. 


The Robins bring hours of 
happiness and cheer to soldier 
members in some veterans hos- 
pitals. Gardening is one of the 
main methods of health restora- 
tion being tried there. 


The first Round Robin origi- 
nated in Iowa where Mrs. Helen 
Field Fischer, beloved Flower 
Lady of radio station KFNF, 
Shenandoah, broadcasts daily for 
gardeners. When Mrs. Fischer 
invited correspondence from lis- 
teners, the Robins were born. 

Then in 1941, clubs were or- 
ganized by a horticultural mag- 
azine. The instantaneous hit 
they made was a revelation to 
the publisher. There are no 
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dues, and all that is required js 
a love for the subject. 


A “director” takes charge of 
a club, consisting usually of ten 
members, most of whom live 
in different states. With the 
director as the hub, the flight 
over the country is mapped out, 
The director writes the first let- 
ter and mails it to the second 
member. That member reads 
the letter, writes one of his own 
and mails both to the next men- 
ber and so on till the circle is 
completed. As the packet reaches 
each member, he removes his old 
letter and adds a new one, 9 
that each packet as received is 
new. Seeds and __ interesting 
clippings are often enclosed. 


The rules are as simple as pos- 
sible. No money is involved. 
Letters are not to be kept more 
than four days. Each time the 
letters are mailed on, a courtesy 
card is mailed to the director to 
keep him informed of the Rob 
in’s whereabouts, in case some 
member should get careless and 
close the Robin. This has hap- 
pened, but rarely. Each member 
is so eager to get the letters 
that he is scrupulously careful 
in adhering to the rules. 


Most members have never met 
and probably never will, but 
some have. The Henry Field 
Seed and Nursery Company of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, sponsors of 
Mrs. Fischer’s talks, once play- 
ed host to a big party for het 
“Garden Club of the Air.” The 
party featured the Rcbins and 
hundreds were in attendance 
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They wore cheerful little Robin 
stickers in lapels and the fun 
was great as they went about 
recognizing each other in this 
way. 

The Field Company was amaz- 
ed at the size of the party and 
its enthusiasm, and promptly in- 
vited all to return to the first 
birthday party in 1947. 

Members living reasonably 
close often visit. Lasting friends- 
ships are made. Plants and cut- 
tings are exchanged. Some 
members specialize in having a 
plant from every state sent by 
the Robins. 

Robinites are seldom satisfied 
to raise flowers known only by 
color. Species, names and types 
must be listed. Proud is the 
owner of a large collection of 
named specimens, be it geran- 
iums, begonias or other var- 
ieties. 

Some are members of as many 
as 20 clubs, but the average 
figure is more nearly ten. It 
takes the average packet of let- 


circuit from Maine to Califor- 
nia with stops in many states 
between. Canada, the Canal 
Zone and Mexico are also in- 
cluded, and Robins scheduled for 
these places take longer. 

The idea is actually only an- 
other form of that ancient pla- 
gue, the chain letter, but this 
time it is to give and not to get, 
and is a blessing, not an imita- 
tion. With war restrictions re- 
moved, members are enthusias- 
tically envisioning the movement 
as becoming world-wide—which 
it is well on the way to becom- 
ing—starting with English- 
speaking nations. 

Dreams of a Pan-American 
Robin were jolted when it was 
learned that no genteel South 
American ever disgraces him- 
self by working in the garden. 
That’s for the peasantry. But 
there remain North Americans 
living south of the border. This 
new kind of Robin may yet do 
its part in bringing the Spring 
of peace and understanding into 


ters about six weeks to make a_ the heart of mankind. 


Anti Anti-God 


Most Holy Trinity, through Mary, Immaculate Mother of 
God, I offer Thee the Infinite Love of the Most Sacred Heart 
of Jesus, from the first moment of His Incarnation till His last 
sigh upon the Cross, and as it will continue through all eternity, 
in atonement for the anti-God campaign throughout the world 
and for the conversion of all those who partake in it. Amen.— 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Estimate of the federal Census Bureau is that there were 
5,070,000 families in 1946, where husband and wife were both 
employed outside the home—a jump of 66% since 1940. 
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L. J. Huber 


ET’S begin at the beginning 
and state that this is not a 
piece to cure the divorce ills of 
the world. If we could write 
that, we would be very happy 
to oblige. Nor is it a piece that 
gives advice to those not yet 
married. We would steer from 
such a venture. Because people 
who are not yet married will 
sometimes fall in love. And 
when that time comes they will 
never take advice. So let’s just 
call this a discussion of plain 
and fancy facts. 


Ours is the contention that a 
lot of people get married before 
they are ready. You are ready? 
Geod. How do you know? Oh, 
yes, you’re in love. (We beat 
you to that). And what else? 
Now let’s not get silly and use 
the language the song writers 
use. Let’s not say that you get 
a funny feeling when he looks at 
you. And let’s not say that you’d 
climb the highest mountain and 
swim the deepest river for her. 
But you are in love? All right, 
let it go at that. But are you 
ready? 

At this point we could ask if 
he can support you. Or we could 
get in some side-splitting humor 
by asking if your dad can sup- 
port him. But we are assuming 
all that has been settled, and 
that you have a place to live. All 
this we will put on your side of 


Ready, Aim... Uon't Fire 


Avoid little quarrels.and 
big ones won’t come 


the ledger. We also assume that 
this not to be a mixed marriage 
and that you both want children, 


But about six months after the 
big event she will have one of 
those days when everything in 
cluding the family wash looks 
gray. For no reason her mind 
has meandered into a mean men- 
tal hazard. That’s the same day 
things didn’t go so well at the 
office. Then: 


“Joe, I didn’t feel like getting 
dinner tonight. I’m not hu- 
gry.” 

“But, Ruth, I am hungry. 
What about that?” 

“Don’t you yell at me, Joe 
Jones.” 

“Who’s yelling at you? And 
what if I am yelling? A guy 
comes home expecting to sit 
down to a meal and you babble 
something about not being hun- 
gry and expect him to just sit 
back and sigh and—” 

So it goes. Both Joe and 
Ruth claimed that they were 
ready when they were married. 
Were they? Not for this kind 
of a day. From that point it 
all depends on them. The same 
thing had come up before but 
it had passed. He had grumbled 
and gone out and bought some- 
thing. But this day did come. 
It could make a small rift that 
might get bigger and bigger. 
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But if they had been ready Ruth 
could have said she didn’t feel 
well but would do her best. If 
Joe had been ready he would 
have asked what was wrong and 
extended a little sympathy. 


Then there was another time 
when they were not ready. It 
was near settle-up day and the 
red figures were outnumbering 
the black. Don’t say that it 
couldn’t happen to you. It has 
and will happen in the best of 
families. But it was one of 
those days for which they were 
not ready. 


Joe is bent over a check book 
or a reasonable facsimile there- 
of. Across the table Ruth is 
trying to help. She wrinkles her 
brow as if she were in deep 
thought. She is in deep thought. 
Wrinkling her brow is a man- 
nerism that she has had since 
her school days. At one time Joe 
thought it was a cute little trick, 
one of those things that caught 
his attention. Now it bothers 
and bores him and he mentions 
it. 

“Stop frowning,” he tells her. 

“Who’s frowning, dear?” 

“You are.” 


trying to help you 
straighten this. I’m thinking.” 

“Yow re thinking?” 

“And why not?” 

“You don’t know how. If you 
did we wouldn’t be in this mix- 
up. There was no reason for 
you to make a down payment on 
the washer at this time. You 
could have waited until next 
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month and we could have met 
the payment on the house. Now 
we must figure another way—” 


“You’re just sore because you 
can’t get that suit right now.” 


“Oh, that’s what you think? 
Well, let me tell you some- 
thing—” 

And he does. It isn’t all good 
either. Then she assorts, classi- 
fies and identifies all his bad 
points. In a few hours or days 
or weeks, depending on the in- 
dividuals, it might blow over 
and things will be rosy again. 
But right now it is one of those 
days for which they were not 
ready. 

At another time he comes 
home late from the office. Us- 
ually he called and told her. But 
this time he thought he would 
make it, neglected calling, and 
the kettle was boiling. 

“You could have called,” she 
charges. 


“T know it. But I thought— 
oh, what’s the use of explain- 
ing.” 

“Now we won’t get to the 
Sherman’s.” 

“TI forgot about that.” 

“Who is going to call and ex- 
plain and apologize?” 

“You are. They’re 
friends.” 

That’s the beginning of the 
end of a perfect day. She could 
have prevented it if she had 
been ready. He could have done 
the same. She had once told 
him, according to a song, that 
she would wait for him until 
the end of time. Now she gets 
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steamed because he’s an hour be- 
hind his schedule. Ready? Not 
for this day. 

But all days are not like this. 
There are only a few. It would 
be wise to be ready for them. 
When they do come he or she 
can shrug shoulders, come up 
with a funny story that has no 
place in the situation, tell her 
how nice she looks in her new 
dress, tell him he looks like a 
favorite movie actor, or run 
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around the block often enough 
to be so badly out of breath that 
he or she can’t talk back to the 
other. 

You’re ready to do _ these 
things or something similar? 
Good. Then maybe you are 
ready. Get married and use 
them. Because they’ll help you 
to put in the most blissful years 
of your whole life—being mar- 
ried to the person you love and 
respect. 


Dear Son: 


Goodnight, Son 


Mommy and I are standing by your crib. You don’t under- 
stand what we’re saying now, but we hope some day you will. 
We’re glad we had you. We’re not rich, but we could afford you. 
You’re worth all you cost—and more. 


You’re asleep, Son. When your eyes are open they remind 
me of the sky. And so much like your Mommy’s. 


Not all women are like your Mommy, Son. Many refuse to 


have children. Many think only of themselves. They’ll not know 
the thrill of a warm, live child close to them. When they grow 
older life will lose meaning. Oh, they’ll have their few extra 
dollars, their “pleasures.” But what are these in comparison 


_ with you? Money and pleasures pass. You will grow. You will — 


be a joy forever. 

Sometimes in the night you awaken us. But you are only a 
baby. How much sweeter your sobs than the condemnation of 
conscience. What would home be without you? Goodnight, Son. 


—Dad. 


Johnny Patterson, the famous Irish clown, lay critically ill. 
The doctor, having done all he could, closed his medicine case 
and prepared to leave. 
“T’ll see you in the morning, Johnny,” he said cheerfully. 
Instinctively, the dying clown smirked and gave his eyes a 


_ professional roll that had helped launch many a laugh-seeking 


quip. | 
“Sure, doc,” he murmured, “but will I see you?”—The Sign. 


Just What The Doctor Ordered 


Richie Waddell 


BECAUSE I eat like a horse, 
my doctor ordered me to ride 
one. 

“Doc!” I protested, “what do 
I know about an oatsmobile?” 
Then trying to slide a quip over, 
Iadded: ““Why is it that a horse 
eats best when he hasn’t a bit 
in his mouth?” The doctor 
might not know horses but his 


disgusted look proved he recog- * 


nized corn. 

Saturday afternoon, I ap- 
proached the Sunset Riding Sta- 
ble walking bowlegged so my 
knees couldn’t knock together. 


“Want to hire a horse?” a 


man asked. I nodded. “How 
long?” he inquired. 
“How long! You mean they 


come in sizes?” I gasped. 
“Two dollars an hour,” he ob- 


_ served dryly. “In advance.” 

“Okay.” I forked over the 
money boldly. “Trot our your 
horse.” 


“You’ve rode before?” the 
man spoke more kindly. I guess 
my two bucks touched his poc- 
ketbook. 

“Certainly,” I answered breez- 
ily, “but not on a horse.” 

He led out a four legged ani- 
mal that looked like it had seen 
better days. But who was I to 
criticize? Haven’t we all? The 
man helped me mount. My heart 
Soared—straight up into my 


Horses, horses 


mouth. The horse gave a con- 
vulsive heave. 


“Quite a bucker!” I remark- 
ed. 


“He didn’t buck,” the man 
grinned. “That was only a 
cough.” 

All this didn’t discourage me. 
If the horse was sick, maybe I 
could hold my own. But hold- 
ing my own wasn’t easy. The 
animal started off at a gallop 
and I rocked dizzily in the sad- 
dle. Another rider passed and 
yelled: “Post! Post!” 

I looked around but I couldn’t 
see a post that I could possibly 
hang on to. 

The horse dashed on and I 
hung on. Sometimes I was high 
in the air, other times I was 
merely out of the saddle. I de- 
cided enough enough. 
“Whoa! Whoa!” I yelled fran- 
tically. The horse evidently 
knew it’s master’s voice. It 
stopped with a bang. The bang 
was me. I sailed over the crit-— 
ter’s head and landed on the 
ground. 

More than my feelings were 
hurt. I struggled to my feet 
and walking from memory, I 
charged over to the animal. 
“Take that you brute,” I shout- 
ed angrily and deliberately gave 
out a healthy kick. The horse 
turned and gave me a puzzled 
look, then started toward me. I 
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closed my eyes and waited. I 
was sure the horse would return 
that kick with interest. I felt 
something cold against my hand. 
My eyes popped open. It was 
by friend the horse. I rubbed 
his nose. Then he rubbed his 
nose against my nose and we 
stood there acting like a couple 
of Eskimos. 

On the ride back to the sta- 
ble, the horse was extremely 
docile. He walked like a politic- 
ian going to certain defeat. That 


is, until he sighted the barn. , 


Then he broke into a wild gallop. 
_ “You’re straining a beautiful 
friendship,” I yelled through my 


fears. The horse landed safely 
in the barn door and I landed 
right in the middle of a large 
pile of fertilizer. “Horses! 
Horses!” I grumbled aloud ag 
I fought for air. “That one ig 
a skunk!” 

“You’re not exactly a rose 
yourself,” the stable man point- 
ed out. 

I started to limp away. 

“Come again,” the man sang 
out encouragingly. “We'll change 
horses.” 

But I had other ideas. I wasn't 
going to change horses. I was 
going home to change clothes— 
and doctors. 


To Nurse Or Not To Nurse 


Will I nurse my baby, or won’t I? That is a question which 
every mother has to decide for herself. Doubtless by now—you 
have heard the hot arguments pro and con. Some mothers may 
shrink from it. Grandma may tell how she nursed all eleven 
children and enjoyed every last minute of it. Little Jenny across 
the street has blossomed on a canned milk formula. A friend of 
yours may have told you—“They know how to make bottle milk 
just as good as yours.” Both sides have fire in their eyes when 
you mention the subject! 


Let’s take a look at the facts; Mother Nature provided a 
safe, clean, easy way to feed your baby. You were built to do 
it. Your breasts automatically get ready for this task all during 
pregnancy. When your baby is born they are set to provide a 
perfect food for your tiny tot. It is not only a perfect food— 
but it contains antibodies to build up your baby’s resistance to 
disease. Babies who are nursed have a better chance to live and 
grow. 


But there is something more to it than that. Even tiny 
babies can feel secure or insecure, loved or disliked. These 
first emotional experiences are the cornerstones of their future 
personality. The coziest feeling for a new baby is to be held in 
mother’s loving arms, warm and rosy, while he nurses. That is 
very important to baby.—Briefs. ; 


For the Children 


The Goodbye 


A short story 


| ENNY wondered why they 

had come here, now of all 
times. Joey had said he wanted 
to see the place just once more 
before he left; that was the real 
reason, of course. But Lenny 
knew he shouldn’t have let his 
pal talk him into it. The cove, 
so thickly hushed, made him feel 
lonely and empty and all choked 
up inside. 

Both boys were sitting at the 
edge of the bank, on a decaying 
log, staring silently at the creek 
beneath them. The low-hanging 
trees sliced the sun into a thou- 
sand pieces and the fragments 
danced crazily on the water. 
Even from where they sat they 
could see the minnows darting 
back and forth. 


No more, Lenny was thinking. 
Just this one time and then no 
more, 


Joey said quietly, “We used to 
have lots of fun here, didn’t we, 
Lenny?” 

Lenny nodded stiffly. “Yep,” 
and the word was like a sigh, 
“we sure did.” He shifted his 
position slightly on the log, bent 
over and clipped off a blade of 
grass. He looked at it reflec- 
tively, 

“Remember that time you shot 
that old blackbird and he almost 
fell on you?” Joey smiled and 


Seymour Shubin 


shook his head. “Geez, I’ll never 
forget that.” 


“Yeah,” Lenny said, “me, 
either.” And now he was smil- 
ing, too, for the first time. 
“Yeah, but how about that time 
the raft turned over and you 
had on your good pants? How 
about that time?” 

“You remember that?” Joey - 
asked excitedly. “You remember 
that?” He smacked his knees 
with his hands and laughed loud- 
ly. Lenny joined in the laughter 
and for a moment the woods 
echoed with the sound of it. 


“Gosh,” Lenny said weakly, 
“how could I ever forget? Golly, 
we had lots of good times!” 
Slowly his face grew sober 
again. “What time are you leav- 
ing, Joey?” 

“In about an hour. I’d better 
be going back to the house soon 
or .my Mom’ll start worrying. 
She don’t know I’m out here.” 


Joey’s was the house’ directly 
across from his, Lenny thought. 
He’d walked out there this 
morning and the shades had 
been taken off and already the 
place had a hollow, deserted look 
about it. It was going to be 
strange seeing that house and 
wanting to call out “Joey!” 
every time you walked past it; 
strange to think of other people 
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living in that house which you'd 
come to know almost as well as 
your own. 

Lenny clasped -his hands 
around his knees as he asked, 
“How far is Detroit, Joey?” 

“I don’t know,” Joey said, 
shrugging his shoulders. “But 
it’s far from Philly. I know 
that.” 


Lenny turned to his pal, al- 
most desperately. “What made 
your Pop want to move to a 
place like that? Why couldn’t 
you move downtown or to Cam- 
den or to some place close by? 
Why did he have to pick on De- 
troit?” 

Joey shook his head, his lips 
tight. Then, wearily, “Don’t ask 
me.” It was almost a question 
the way he said it. He picked up 
a pebble and tossed it into the 
creek, watched the ripples ooze 
away from the tiny geyser it had 
sent up. “I guess you'll be see- 
ing a lot of Reds from now on, 
won’t you?” 

“Reds? That guy?” Lenny 
shook his head derisively. “Who 
wants to see that guy?” 

“He thinks he’s a know-it-all,” 
Joey said, “but I guess he ain’t 
too bad.” 


“He’s a jerk,” Lenny said and 
he wrinkled his nose in disgust. 
This had been their hideout, 
Lenny thought, here in this 
small patch of woods near their 
homes. Here they had come al- 
most every summer day to sail 
their raft or wade in the shallow 
creek or shoot beebee’s at tin 
cans bobbing in the water. Here 
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they had swung from tree vines 
and here they had lain in the 
cool grass, their hands beneath 
their heads, staring at the leaf. 
canopied sky. Here they had 
played and dreamed and plan 
ned, and now all these were to 
be no more. With Joey gone, he 
never would come here again. 


Lenny looked up quickly as he 
saw his pal get to his feet. 


“I guess I’d better beat it 
now,” Joey was saying. 

Lenny got up slowly. For a 
moment both boys just stood 
there, looking at each other half- 
embarrassedly, as if they were 
trying to figure out what to say. 
And suddenly, almost in panic, 
Lenny bent down and picked up 
a large stone and bounced it on 
the palm of one hand. “Bet you 
I can shot-put it farther than 
you.” 

“Bet you you can’t.” 

“Bet you.” And now Lenny 
cut an arc in the dirt with the 
heel of one foot and stepped 
back, balancing the stone over 
one shoulder. Then he _ took 
several hops forward and the 
stone flew through the air, land- 
ing heavily on the ground. 

“I can’t beat that?” Joey 
asked mockingly as he picked up 
the stone. He walked back to 
the spot on the ground Lenny 
had marked. He, too, balanced 
the stone on one hand, took 4 
few hops forward and let it fly. 
Then he turned triumphantly to 
Lenny. “There.. How’s that?” 

“Sure,”. Lenny said, “sure. 


Who couldn’t beat me the way 
you did?” He pointed to the are 
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THE GOODBYE 


om the ground. “You gypped. 
You jumped past the line.” 


“Me?” And Joey touched his 
chest. “I went past the line? 
You crazy or something?” 


“No, I’m not crazy,” Lenny 
said in a high voice, imitating 
Joey. “You know you gypped. 
You know you did.” 

“Get away, you’re crazy!” — 

“Who’s crazy?” 

“You’re crazy!” 

“Hey, now,” Joey said slowly, 
“who d’you think you’re 
shovin’?” 

“You, 
think?” 

“Do it once more,” Joey said 
tightly. “Just let me see you do 
it once more.” 

Lenny tapped him lightly. 

“Okay,” Joey said. “Okay, you 
asked for it.” 

Both boys moved away from 
each other, their eyes wide, their 
faces grim. They began circling 
one another slowly, searching 
for an opening. And then sud- 
denly they charged forward, 
wrestling. Straining, tugging, 
they toppled down, and now they 
were rolling over in the dirt, 
tearing at each other. The first 
frenzy over, they separated and 
stood up cautiously, breathing 
heavily, staring in anger. Lenny 
wiped his nose with one hand to 
see if it was bleeding. It wasn’t, 
ns shirt was torn almost in 


wiseguy. Who d’you 


“That'll teach you,” Joey said 
evenly. “That'll teach you not 
to push me.” 

“You teach me?” Lenny 
laughed. “That’s a good one. 
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Boy, oh, boy, that’s a good one! 
Go ahead, beat it! Beat it to 
Detroit, wiseguy!” 

“Don’t worry, I’m _ going. 
Can’t wait to go, in fact.” 

“Then what’re you waitin’ 
for? Beat it, I said.” 

“l’m going, but not because 
you say so. I’m going because I 
got to. If I could stay, I’d teach 
you good.” 

“Oh, boy! You couldn’t even 
teach Reds. I bet even Reds 
could take you.” 

Joey was walking away slowly 
now, along the path at the 
bank’s edge. At the bend in the 
path he turned around, looked at 
Lenny. Then he said simply, 
“Aaah!” and made a vague ges- 
ture with his hands. Then he 
turned away again. 


Lenny waited until he heard 
the sound of footsteps fade 
away; and when the last twig 
cracked and the last bush rustled 
as Joey brushed past it, Lenny 
sat down on the log again. And 
as he sat there, staring at the 
creek, the loneliness of the place 
seemed to drip down from the 
trees and rise up from the water 
and sweep over him. He didn’t . 
try to fight back the tears that 
burned suddenly in his eyes. 


His mother was going to be. 
angry at him when she saw his 
torn shirt and learned that he 
had fought with Joey on this 
day of all days. Undoubtedly 
she would tell him that instead 
of fighting with his pal, he 
should have been there to see 
Joey and his folks get into the 
cab and drive off to the railroad 
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station. But how could he ex- 
plain all this to his mother? 
Could he tell her how different 
it was with kids, about how a 
fellow just can’t say goodbye 
like that to a pal he’s never ever 
going to see again? Could he tell 
her that fellows have their own 
special intimate way of saying 
goodbye? 


No, he wouldn’t be able to 
explain that to her because 
probably he couldn’t put the 
right words together, and even 
if he did she wouldn’t under. 
stand. But Joey understood; of 
that Lenny was sure. And git- 
ting there on the log, weeping, 
he was certain that Joey was 
crying also. 


Detection 


A French traveller with an Arab guide was crossing the 
Sahara desert, and each night as they made their camp the 


Arab knelt in prayer. 


Now the Frenchman fancied himself a freethinker, and 
he soon began to sneer at this manifestation of religious devo- 


tion. 


“After all,” he said, “how do you know there is a God?” 
“How do I know a man and not a camel passed my tent 
last night?” replied the Arab. “I look at the footprints in the 


sand.” 


Then, pointing to the sun, he went on: 
“That footprint was not left by a man!”—The Liguorian. 


An Irishwoman travelling by train in. the U.S.A. was 
talking with a man in the next seat. In describing her holiday, 
she said that she had visited San Jose. 
“You pronounce that wrong,” said the man. “It’s San 
Hosay. In California you pronounce all the J’s as H’s. When 


were you there?” 


The Irishwoman thought for a moment, then answered: 


“In Hune and Huly.”—Quote. 


“Look here,” said the farmer’s wife sternly to her new 
maid, “every time you fail to get up and I have to cook my 
own breakfast, I’ll deduct fifty cents from your wages.” 
The very next morning Nora was late again. “Look at the 
clock,” reprimanded her mistress. “I had to come down and get 


the breakfast myself.” 


“Well,” said Nora, “what’s all the fuss about? Amn’t I 


paying for it?”—-Neal O’Hara. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


One copy of each of these 12 pamphlets sent to 
one address postpaid for only $1.50 


A message of Christ’s redemptive love. 


Eight superb sermons as interesting as stories. 


The Marks of the Church _ 20¢ 
Intelligent and reasonable considerations. 


The Coin of Our Tribute sccininadiieateneese 20c 
“Render to God the things that are God’s.” 


The Church and Some Outstanding Problems 
Discussing Youth, Divorce, Crime, etc. 


Religion and Human Nature 20c 
The correlation between reason and faith. 


He has done His part; do yours. 


The same yesterday, today, and forever. 


What Civilization Owes to the Church rmianietiautaiersennansniiowe 20c 
She has exercised an unparalleled influence. 


30c 
Atheism, the antagonist big and strong. 


Believe or disbelieve, but read. 


In the Beginning 20c 
Four addresses on the Creation. 
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SON OF MINE 
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If you like to read inspiring poetry, you will enjoy 
this splendid booklet which, in ten cantos, presents 
“Son of Mine”’—Faith, Cease Fire, America, Hope, 
Peace, Home and Country, Freedom, Wealth and 
Life, and Perfect World. Twenty-eight pages of 
delightful reading—for you, your family, your 
friends. 


Single copy 30c postpaid 
5 or more copies 25¢ each postpaid 
25 or more copies 17¢ each plus postage 
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INTERESTING READING 
AT POPULAR LOW PRICES 


Barbarous Babies 


A simplified study of child psychology for parents that 
—_ ea delightful reading as well as practical and 
elpful. 


The Adolescent 


Development and major problems are set forth and 
frankly discussed so that you will obtain real help and 
assistance. 


Your Baby’s Health 


An eminent physician presents a sensible, easily under- 
stood pamphlet on the health of babies; before and 
after birth helps. 


Modern Questions 


In 15 chapters, the basic principles indispensible for 
the proper evaluation of any modern question are 
presented. 
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